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IRIS Good News! 


Everyone complains about inflation. Every business man wants Prices 
lowered — but not HIS prices! We HAVE lowered OURS! 


CASH WITH ORDER 


For $3.50 YouMay Select $5.25 of Iris 
For $10.00 You May Select $15.00 of Iris 
For $20.00 You May Select $32.00 of Iris 
For $30.00 You May Select $48.00 of Iris 
For $40.00 You May Select $70.00 of Iris 


You benefit by volume 

sales, low costs, soil that produces 

heavy rhizomes and increase. All orders 

pre-paid to you. Order direct from this ad or write 

for free description of varieties. (We do not issue color 





catalog- one way we hold down prices). Rhizomes guaranteed to 
grow or we replace. References: Anyone who has ever dealt with us. 


CATALOG IN THIS PAGE ADVERTISEMENT! 


Action Front 
Admiral Nimitz 
Afar 

Aladdin's Wish 
Alba Superba 
Alastor 

Aldura 

Aleppo Plain 
Alline Rogers 
Alpine Glow 
Amandine 
Amber Gem 
Amigo 

And Thou 
Anna Williamson 
Arab Chief 
Arctic 

Argus Pheasant 
Aubanel 
Auburn 
Augusta 

Ave Maria 
Aztec Copper 
Aztec Indian 
Azalea 

Azure Skies 


Balmung 
Ballet Dancer 
Banded Beauty 
Bandmaster 
Barbara Luddy 
Barrimohr 
Bataan 
Belle Amie 
Berkeley Gold 
Bird of Dawning 
Black and Gold 
Black Banner 
Black Forest 
Black Ruby 
Blue Ensign 
Blue Frills 
Blue Glow 
Blue Parrakeet 
Blue Rhythm 
Blue Shimmer 
Blue Valley 
Blue Angels Wings 
Blue Crown 
Blue Elegance 
Blumohr 

ny 
Bright Lights 
Bright Song 
Bronze Brocade 
Brown Boy 
Brown Thrasher 
Bryce Canyon 
Burmese Gold 
Burgundy Rose 


Cahokia 
Cameroun 
Campfire Glow 
Cape Bon 
Capitola 
Captain Wells 
Carousel 
Carabella 
Carnival Parade 
Caroline Burr 
Carillon 

Casa Morena 
Cascade Splendor 
Casque D'or 
Centurion 
Chamois 
Chantilly 
Charlie Gersdorff 


A WHOLE 


Chief Poking Fire 
China Maid 
Chinook Pass 
Chivalry 
Chocolate Cream 
Cigarette 

City of Lincoln 
Cliffdell 

Cloth of Goid 
Cloudcastle 
Color Carnival 
Confetti 

Copper Glow 
Copper River 
Copper Rose 
Coral Mist 
Cordovan 
Cream Pink 
Crimson Tide 
Cuban Carnival 


Damascus 
Dark Fire 
Daybreak 
Deep Velvet 
Desert Song 
Dinah Shore 
Distance 
Display 
Down East 
Dreamcastle 
Dream Girl 
Dreamland 
Dress Parade 


Easter Bonnet 
Ebony Queen 
Edward Lapham 
Ella Callis 
Elmohr 

El Morocco 

Elsa Sass 

El Paso 

Esquire 
Extravaganza 


Fair Day 
Fair Elaine 
Fall Days 
Fantasy 

Far Hills 
Fashion Plate 
Firecracker 
Fire Dance 
Floradora 
Flora Zenor 
Florentine 
Fortune 
Francelia 
Frank Drake 
Frank Pugliese 
Franconia 
Frosty Moon 


Gallantry 
Garden Flame 
Garden Magic 
Garden Glory 
Gay Border 
General Patton 
Gilt Edge 
Goldbeater 
Golden Eagle 
Golden Fleece 
Gold Ruffles 
Golden Ruffles 
Golden Russet 
Golden Spike 
Golden Spangle 
Golden Symphony 
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Grace Mohr 
Grand Canyon 
Great Lakes 
Green Shadows 
Greig Lapham 
Gulf Stream 
Gypsy 

Gypsy Rose 


Harriet Thoreau 
Heather Rose 
Heigho 

Helen McGregor 
Heritage 
Hi-Time 

Hit Parade 
Honey Flow 
Honeyrust 
Hurricane 


Intermezzo 
Tllusion 
Indiana Night 
Innovation 
Inspiration 


Java Sky 
Jasmine 
Juliet 


Katherine Fay 


Lady Boscawen 
Lady Louise 
Lady Mohr 
Lady Naomi 
Lake Breeze 
Lake George 
Lake Shannon 
Lady of Shalott 
La Golandrina 
Lamplight 
Late Sun 
Lavender Mist 
Laurel Hill 
Leading Lady 
Leilani 

Lights On 
Lilac Lane 


Louise Blake 
Lovelace 
Lullaby 

Lynn Langford 


Magic Carpet 
Majenica 
Mary Vernon 
Marquita 
Mary Ellen 
Master Charles 
Matterhorn 
Masked Ball 
Mattie Gates 
Maxwelton 
Melanie 
Melitza 
Melody Lane 
Melodist 
Mellowglow 
Mexico 
Michael 
Mimosa Gold 
Ming Yellow 
Minnie Colquitt 
Mirabeile 
Misty Gold 
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For $75.00 You May Select $150.00 of Iris 


Moon Blossom 


Mulberry Rose 


Nancy Hardison 
Nankeen 

New Era 

New Snow 


New Horizon 
Nightfall 
ylon 


Oklahoma 
Ola Kala 

Old Parchment 
Orange Flame 
Orange Gem 
Orangeman 
Orelio 

Oregon Trail 
Ormaco 
Ormohr 
Overture 


Pagan Princess 
Painted Desert 
Pale Dawn 
Patrice 
Peachblow 

Peg Debagh 
Permanent Wave 


Pink Formal 
Pink Cameo 
Pink Marvel 
Pink Ruffles 
Pink Lace 
Pink Reflection 
Pink Sails 
Pink Talcum 
Pink Sensation 
Pinnacle 
Prairie Fire 
Prairie Sunset 
Premier Peach 
Present 
Pretty Pansy 
Prince of Orange 
jpector 
Purple Moor 


Radiant Lady 
Rainbow Room 
Rajah Brooke 


Relentless 
emembrance 
Rilla Gabbert 
Rocket 
Rose Ames 
Rodeo 
Rose Splendor 
Russett Wings 
Rose Top 
Royal Scot 
Royal Wish 
Rubient 


$ 1.00 
75 
-60 

2.00 
-50 
75 
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Saluskin 

San Antone 
Sea Lerk 

Selah 
Sequatchie 
Sharkskin 
Sharon Kay... 
Sheriffa.. . 
Show Girl....... 
Sky Ranger... 
Snoqualmie 
Snow Carnival 


Snow Velvet 
Solid Mahogany 
Sonrisa - 
Southern Pacific 
Spanish Peaks 
Spindrift 

Spun Gold 

Star Shine 
Starless Night 
Staten Island 
Strathosphere Blue 
Storm King 
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Sukey of Salem 
Sultans Robe 
Sunray... 
Sunset Blaze 
Sunset Serenade 
Sunshine 
Suzette : 
Sylvia Murray 
Syringa 


Tally Ho 
Tapestry Rose 
Tea Rose 

The Capitol 
The Admiral 
The Red Douglas 
Three Cheers 
Tieton... . 
Three Oaks 
Tiffanja 

Titian Lady 
Tishomingo 
Tip Top 
Tobacco Road 
Tournament 
Tranquility 
Tranquil Moon 
Treva 

Truly Yours 
Twilight Sky 


Vatican Purple 
Violet Symphony 
Vision Fugitive 
Voo 


Wabash 

White Wedgewood 
Winston Churchill 
Winter Carnival 
William Setchell 
Woodland Beauty 
Worthington 


Yuma 


Zantha 
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3.00 Ruth 
10.00 Good News Moonlight Madonna Ruth Pollock 


If Sold Out of Any Variety, We Refund. We Do Not Substitute. 


IRIS TEST GARDENS, Route l, Yakima, Washington 


December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston. Mass., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


Cherie 


Shipments Start Early in July. 


Horticulture; June, 1952; Volume XXX, No. 6. Issued Monthly. Published at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year 
$2.50. Canada $2.50. Foreign Countries, $3.50. Entered as second-class matter 





ORDER BULBS NOW—PAY NEXT FALL 











BRECK’S 








WAR 


OFIHOLLANDIBULB: 


big, plump, quality bulbs — earliest fall ship- 
ment—complete satisfaction! Reserve all the 
bulbs you want at these low Advance Sale prices 
NOW-—and don't pay until 
these prices after July 31. Mail coupon or write. 


Cream-of-the-Crop DAFFODILS 


Mail your reservation, that's all! Not a penny in 
advance, nothing to pay until bulbs arrive from 
Holland next fall. You are guaranteed savings of 
20% co 32% from regular prices. You are guar- 
You are guaranteed 


anteed against shortages! 


FB130 White Glacier Tulips 
Very large blooms of pure icy white with 
ivory anthers. ne — $ 
tiful. 28 inch stems. 1 
24 Bulbs $1. * 


FB195 Marjorie Bowen Tulips 
Cottage. Lovely two-toned blend of clear 
= and rose pink. Beautifully $] 





‘ormed. 28 inch stems. 16 Bulbs 
32 Bulbs $1.98 





F8241 Fantasy Parrot Tulips 
Exotic blend of flesh pink, shell pink, 
scarlet and white with touch of $ 
& 
marbled. 24 inch stems. 16 Bulbs 1 

32 Bulbs $1.98 


reen. Beautifully mottled and 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 


IN LOTS OF 100 


World’s Largest 
Earliest Tulip 
Top-Quality Bulbs 


FB289 Red Emperor Tulips. 
The one and only Red Em- 
peror, most spectacular of 
all tulips, at a price you 
never expected to see! Or- 
der 100 for dazzling mass 
effects and get the finest 
quaiity Holland bulbs for. 
only 74¢ each. Giant 
flowers open wide in a blaze of 
brilliant scarlet red as much as 9 
in. across, on 15-inch stems, with 
large black centers shining 
like jewels. Magnificent $ 
blooms in April. 12 Bulbs 
25 Bulbs $2.00—100 Bulbs $7.50 


FB283 Candystick Tulips 
Clusiana. Dainty slim blooms, cherry- 
rose edged white, creamy white 
within. 15 inch graceful stems. 3 
Flowers early May. 12 Bulbs 

24 Bulbs $1.98 


FB280 May-flowering Tulip Mixture 
Breck’s own assortment of tall, colorful 
Darwins, dignified, beautifully toned 
Breeders and gay, informal Cottage Tu- 
lips. Combines practically all glo- 
tious colors of all three. 16 Bulbs $] 

32 Bulbs $1.98 

FB517 Crocus Naturalizing Mixture 

te Gay yellow, rich purples, lilac 

¢ striped and white. Multi- $] 


ply a 30 Bulbs 
— 0 Bulbs $1.98 
652 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 








toned trumpets, large and 
shallow crowned. 
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THIS OFFER GOOD FOR 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Your reservation must be 
postmarked no later than 
July 31, 1952. After char, 


' J ° . 
fall! No more at regular prices go into effect. 





Guarantees You Savings of 20% to 32% in this Great 





FB329 Super Deluxe Mixture 
Breck's selection of newer, better 
BIG bulbs, huge yellow and two- 

10 Bulbs 


20 Bulbs $1.98 $] 


FB348 Mrs. R. 0. Backhouse Pink 
Famous first “Pink Daffodil.” 
Ivory white perianth; slim. 
graceful apricot trumpet, BS 
maturing to pink. 7 Bulbs 

14 Bulbs $1.98 


FB341 King Alfred Giant Trumpet 

Huge, deep golden yellow blooms 

with deeply frilled trump- 

ets. Most popular. 7 Bulbs $] 

14 Bulbs $1.98 

Fragrant HYACINTHS 
FBS49 Breck's Mixed Colors 

Large garden size a beauti- 

ful colors for garden dis- 

play. Large spikes of ex- $] 


quisite fragrance. 6 Bulbs 
12 Bulbs $1.98 


Hole-in-One PLANTER 
for small plants, bulbs 
41422—Handy _— tool 
makes perfect holes for 
a beibe. Sturdy 
steel, wood 
handle. 89¢ 
meme meme 
BRECK’S, 652 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 
Without any money in advance, please reserve for me the 
following Breck's-quality, large Holland Bulbs at special 
Advance Sale prices. Notify me when ready, for early fall 
pasting. RESERVE ALL YOU WANT! If you desire 
arger quantities than listed, write on separate paper 
TULIP BULBS . ting ire BULBS 
Red Emperor (FB289) jaturalix 
DC 12 Belbs $1. (25 CD 30 Bulbs $1 
C 100 Bulbs we 50 
White Glacier (FB130) 
(CD 12 Bulbs $1. () 24 Bulbs $1.98 
Marjorie Bowen (FB!95) 
0 Ft ao = 3 D~ on $1.98 
B241) 
0 eee Bulbs re 0 ¢ Bulbs $1.98 
Condystick (FB283) 
(CD 12 Bulbs $1. (_) 24 Bulbs $1.98 














ie poe wat tts ‘ive 
. R. 0 FB34 


( 48) 
oO” 7 Bulbs $1. SiC Bll 1.8 
King Alfred 
Oo . — Rest ie bette $1.98 
teat ’ Mined my (FBS49) 
rout Bulbs $1. [) 12 Bulbs $1.98 
May-flowering Mixture (FB280) LE-IN-ONE pute (HT422) 
CD V6 Bulbs $1. () 32 Bulbs $1.98 Special, postpaid 8%& 
PRINT NAME aabapintnivnuscotvwensiaasiil 


ADDRESS 
TOWN & ZONE 





Froma POWERFUL JET 


At the tip of your thumb 
hoze nozzle 


to Softest Mist 


»— 


with Elkay valve 
Spans and sprays from seedling 


dewdrops to drenching pressure. Fan shape or 


heavy rain. 
way or distant watering. Will reach the roof 
of a two-story house 


Jet power for cleaning the drive 


valuable for fire fight 


ing, too. Quick, positive shut off. Light, strong, 


rust-resistant. 


ELKAY MFG. CO. 
1401-59 W 8th ST. « 


Only $1.50 postpaid, please no 
Money back if not delighted 
ROOM 606 
LOS ANGELES, CA!IFORNIA 


C.O.D.’'s 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 
ULTRA-MODERN OF GREAT VALUE 
Pencil-type 5” metal barrel; fine 
r rose petals. catch the red s 
y. Many other uses } for $9.00 
3 for $12.00) Post Paid. No COD ple 


40 power $4 
A FINE GIFT. 


Money back guarantee 
J. A. VAN KLEECK 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 


1242 Webb Road 


g fast acting 
... effective 


CY ANOGAS 


Millis 
ANTS 


SS K 


As At Drug, Hardware and Seed Stores. 


For Fun and Profit...... 


Complete Corsage Kit 
ides wires, pins, r e 

“Flower Craft” by Patricia ection Roberts 

An illustrated handbook covering corsages, ar- 

rangements, etc. 2.95 
Combination Offer — Kit and * Flower Craft” 5.45 
Send for illustrated leaflet and s ist with sample 

M,N. FOLLANSBEE 

30 Heather St Dept. 47 Beverly, Mass. 














eo 537 N. Braddock Ave.. 


Be ware 
HEDGE CLIPPER 


Al last, a low-cost hedge chopper. light 
weight efficient. easy to attach 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE - EASY 10 ASSEMBLE 
FITS ALL POPULAR ', ~ ELECTRIC DRILLS 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 


FOR BETTER 
LAWNS 
ond GARDENS 


POWER MOWERS 
4 RIDING TRACT 


Eshelman Dept. 460,11 
Light St. Balto. 2 





Wick Lawn Edger 


This Wick edger features a self-adjust- 
ing, self-sharpening knife, a heavy- 
gauge spring steel cutting wheel and 
blade, and a four-inch rubber tire to 
guide the edger along. Does not dig or 
plow. Angled teeth provide continuous 
scissor action. Approximate weight 3 
pounds, handle length 48”. Obtainable 
from Amplex Engineering Co., Inc., 
Dept. 75, New Castle, Indiana. 


Garden Twine 


The Portco 


Versatile Power Unit 

“Tuffy” is a new, amazingly versatile 1 
h.p. power unit that can be used for com- 
plete lawn and garden care. The stand- 
ard attachments include plows, culti- 
vators, discs, a seeder, fertilizer spreader, 
trailer cart, and a special hitch to adapt 
most hand lawn mowers to power opera- 
tion. Priced at $107.00 and manufac- 
tured by S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., De- 
partment 76, 5th St. and Glenwood 
Avenue, Philadelphia 40, Pennsylvania. 


Spray-Mix 

Melnor’s Spray-Mix, operating on a 
suction principle, mixes commercial 
fertilizers, hormones, weed-killers, and 
insecticides with hose water when at- 
tached to a garden hose. It saves time 
and work when spraying lawns, trees, 
and shrubbery and permits chemicals 
to soak in quickly. Solid brass, rust- 
proof, and comes complete with a five- 
foot rubber suction hose and filter. $1.49 
from Melnor Metal Products Co., Inc., 
Dept. 77, 112 Lafayette St., New York 
13, New York. 


weather-resistant garden twine 


that will not shrink or sag is designed for tying 


vegetables, 


vines and flowers. Will last more 


than a full season. 250 ft. ball, $.30, 500 ft. ball 
for $.50. Available at garden supply dealers or 
from Portco Corporation, Garden Products 


Division, Dept. 


Each month Horticulture 


74, Vancouver, Washington. 


presents 


carefully-selected new gadgets and gar- 
den equipment to help our readers to 


better gardening. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Accustomed To Beauty 
The fresh bloom of May, always breath-taking in its high-low beauty of 
Spring bulbs under blossoming branches of trees and shrubs, has given 
way to the lavish elegance of many perennials in the garden. Our eyes, 
by now focused more critically on this floral parade, note a number of 
things that could be bettered by a little active participation on our part, 


Primping Among Perennials 

Dead and fading flowers need to be snipped off throughout the border, 
for seed production only demands of the plant the energy needed to 
develop the more and lovelier blooms we continually seek. Much stak- 
ing and tying should be done with sizes and types of stakes suiting the 
character of each plant and supporting it as in-onspicuously as possible 
in its natural style of growth. The grass-whiskers at the edges of paths 
and beds, especially, should be removed. A surface cultivation would 
aerate as well as improve the appearance of the soil and make it quickly 
receptive to a light fertilizing of the plants, applied cither in liquid form 
or dry and watered in immediately. This also cuts down the weeds 


Water Well, Always 
Divide and transplant early Spring perennials, as primroses, alyssum 
and iris, being sure to cut out borers and rot in any part of the ims 
plants, treating the cuts with sulphur or Bordeaux. Jt is not necessary, 
or even desirable, of course, to cut back iris foliage unless it becomes 
unsightly, withered and brown. Water peonies well and also delphinium 
while the buds are setting, and remember that roses appreciate a wet- 
ting deep in the ground more than a sprinkling from above. For this 
purpose use a porous soil soaker, if you have one, or simply lay the 
open nozzle of the hose across a shingle, or some such article lying flat 
at the edge of the bed, that will help to splay-out the slow stream of 
water as it travels over the surface. Pinch back chrysanthemums and 
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the terminal growth of annuals to insure bushiness and heavier bloom. 
Foil cutworms with poison mash bait or tar paper collars about plants. 


Prune Patiently 


Prune Spring flowering shrubs going lightly on those which are expected 
to have a fine display of fruit in the Fall at which time the cutting can 
be done more heavily and the berried branches used for indoor decora- 
tion. Wherever necessary shear evergreens to keep their natural growth 
more compact. Trim deciduous hedges now, being careful to maintain 
wider bases and narrower tops on all formally-clipped hedges. Be strict 
with privet, which will need several severe shapinu~ uring the season 
for crisp outlines. Cut out suckering growths on woody plants where 
they occur, unless some suckers are wanted to complete the screen 
value of hedges, such as lilacs, planted along boundaries of properties. 


Groom that Grass 


Lawns are due for a second fertilizing, deep watering at intervals, and 
high mowing for good looks. The heavier, longer stand of grass so 
encouraged will be a stalemate to the small crabgrass seedlings appear- 
ing now, as they flourish in hot, dry, open areas. With leaves larger 
than the grass blades they are easily regognized and dug out at this 
stage or finished off by the proper weed killer. Now is the time for the 
first treatment with chlordane or DDT to combat the ravages of the 
chinch bug, as its nymphs start inte action at higher temperatures 
Get the second brood with another dose when it appears in August. 


Value Those Vegetables 


Vegetable plants should be set out this month, if not earlier. For late, 
home-grown plants seedings can still be made of tomatoes, beans, 
swiss chard, New Zealand spinach, lettuce, carrots, beets, kohlrabi. 
Sow cauliflower and cabbage in a two-foot row, thinning to proper 
spacing during wet weather when the roots of any seedlings are less 
easily damaged. At this stage the yellow and black striped cucumber 
beetle is rampant. Place a cheesecloth tent over the cucumber plants 
or dust every two days with rotenone, also effective against the hopping 
flea beetles, aphids on peas, larvae of Mexican bean beetles on under- 
leaves of all kinds of beans, and corn borer, as the tassels begin to show. 
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Photo: Harry G. Healy 


The Essence of a Garden 


ERE in New England the coming of Spring is often retarded by Wintry blasts from the North and the 

absence of warmth which the sun fails to give us because of cloudy skys. When the first crocuses appear, 
they make newspaper headlines and daffodils are usually photogenic enough to make the picture pages. Then 
with a rush come the tulips, dogwood. lilacs, iris and a host of other favorites. By the middle of May, gardens 
so much so that the fleeting hours are filled with more beauty 
than our eyes can see or our senses can absorb. As the waning days of May approach, and the sun climbs 
high, what could be more welcome than a place to tarry awhile and enjoy one’s handiwork. A comfortable 
chair or bench can do wonders to ease that feeling of fatigue that we all experience after a few hours of weed- 
the waiting chair which makes one feel that this garden is lived in and 
However, this photograph was not made especially to feature 


are lush with bloom and flamboyant with color 


ing or planting. And here it is 
enjoyed even after all the flowers have faded. 
a sitting-out place but rather to show what can be achieved when plants are skillfully and tastefully arranged. 


The long-cluster, tree wisteria underplanted with cotoneasters makes a delightful backdrop for the octagonal 
pool. Groupings of azaleas, cotoneasters and Christmas ferns lend a touch of naturalness and rare charm. 
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Adaptations from the mastheads of the Bulletins of the Men's Garden Clubs of America. 


Wve LW elcome the Gentlemen Gardeners 


The Men’s Garden Clubs of America will convene in Boston, June 24-27. 
Accordingly we offer some casual observations on their lively Bulletins. 


N THE comparatively few years that 
they have been organized, the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America have assembled a 
prodigious assortment of down-to-earth 
garden information through the publication 
of their individual club bulletins. In fact, if 
compiled and published, they would make a 
neat “five-foot shelf” of pithy comments, 
sage advice and not a little good, earthy 
humor. Almost everyone of them has a 
distinctive masthead and some of the names 
of these monthly papers literally grew out 
of the members’ gardens. 


Looking the titles over at random, we 
find Dirt from Albany, New York, The 
Earthworm from Elmhurst, Illinois, Dust 
and Spray from Wheeling, West Virginia, 
Garden Pants from Highland Park, Illinois, 
and Garden Air from San Mateo, California. 
In Saint Paul, Minnesota, the bulletin is 
known as The Weeder’s Digest; in Minne- 
apolis, it’s The Garden Spray. Green Thumbs 
from Dallas, Texas, is attractively presented 
on green paper. The men of Memphis 
believe in The Good Earth and Webster 
Groves, Missouri, true to the reputation of 
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the state, issues The Show-Me Gardener. In 
fact, each and every one smacks of garden- 
ing in a very practical way. Practically 
every publication carries the insignia of the 
national organization, and a glance at any 
dozen bulletins from a given number of 
communities indicates that the “boys” 
believe unity is strength and that their 
badge is one to be displayed at all times. 


There are obviously a great many 
“doubting Thomases,” homespun humor- 
ists and capable amateur scientists among 
the editors and the members whose experi- 
ences are reported. Occasionally, the presi- 
dents sound-off and, when they do, they 
usually mean business. Always a note of 
sincerity and seriousness of purpose rings 
through the pages of these lively little 
papers. There is nothing fancy about them, 
of course, since most are mimeographed, 
but the “meat” is plentiful in those tightly- 
packed pages. 


In comparison with the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs which is almost 
entirely female, this stripling male move- 
ment is somewhat small in numbers 


about 25 to one in favor of the women. 
However, if their jolly bulletins are any 
indication of their desire to grow in num- 
bers and knowledge of the art of gardening, 
it may not be long before they rival the 
ladies in the scope of their garden club 
activities. It would be folly, obviously, to 
predict how soon the men will outdistance 
the women in the garden club movement. 
After all, the “girls” are firmly intrenched 
with long years of experience in a multitude 
of projects which range from community 
planting to hospital service and progressive 
horticulture to flower arrangement. But the 
men are gathering momentum in the in- 
dulgement of their engrossing hobby — 
and having a good time at it. To continue 
will sound as if we want to start ten thou- 
sand domestic arguments — not at all 

this is a great movement for all of us. More 
and better gardens mean a better America 
in which to live. So let’s congratulate the 
men on their garden club bulletins — the 
spirited sounding boards of their up-to- 
the-minute organizations throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. D.J.F 
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African violets thrive in a North window, the year 
‘round, for Mrs. G. L. Burnham of Marblehead Mass 


Summer Care 
of African Violets 


by Helen B. Farnham, North Andover, Mass. 


OW it’s time to decide which plants 
shall go outdoors for their Summer vaca- 
tion, and we begin to wonder if African 
violets would appreciate this treatment. It 
has been successfully carried out by some 
people, usually with the pots sunk to their 
rims in fairly deep shade. However, it will 
be necessary to see that they have an ade- 
quate supply of water during thedry season. 
Summer storms can create havoc, and I 
think it is much more satisfactory to allow 
the plants to remain indoors, or to remove 
them to the porch, where they add a de- 
cidedly decorative touch to the plant stand. 
Plants located on the porch must be shel- 
tered from the sun and strong wind, and 
although water need not be applied daily, 
each plant should be checked regularly to see 
that it does not become excessively dry. 
Neither should they go outdoors until the 
weather is settled and warm. 
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Indoor Summer Location 

Those in the house may need to be trans- 
ferred from an East to North, or Northeast 
window. Shading the plants from bright 
Summer sun is very essential. Starvation 
is not the only cause of those yellowed 
leaves; an overdose of sun can cause them, 
too. The aim is sufficient light intensity to 
produce flowers, but not enough to discolor 
the foliage. 

Wherever they are grown, it will be neces- 
sary to turn them occasionally to keep 
them symmetrical. I prefer plants with a 
single crown, and in order to keep them 
growing this way, side growths, or suckers, 
must be removed as they appear. The leaf 
pattern as well as the number of blooms is 
important. Should you prefer plants with 
multiple crowns, it may be wise to remove 
some of the center leaves when they be- 
come too thickly crowded, so that the 


flowering stems will have a better chance to 
push through the foliage. 

Plants which have been in bloom all 
Winter may or may not take a rest at this 
time. If flowering has ceased, they are kept 
somewhat drier and no fertilizer is given 
until new growth and buds become evident. 
Fertilizer is always applied to the soil when 
it is moist, in order to prevent any pos- 
sibility of burning the roots. 


The Matter of Moisture 

Usually lack of humidity is no problem 
during the Summer, but plants in porous 
pots placed on pebble-filled saucers will 
help to solve this problem during the Winter 
months. However, care must be taken to 
see that the water level in the saucer is 
below the base of the pot. 

How can one tell whether or not a plant 
needs water? The surface of the soil appears 
lighter in color and is somewhat dry to the 
touch. The porous flower-pot itself is 
darker when moisture is present and it is 
heavier in weight. When water is applied, 
do it thoroughly, make sure that the entire 
ball of soil is moistened. Water for African 
violets should always be at room tempera- 
ture, if not slightly above. 

Using Wick-fed Pots 

Why not try African violets in wick-fed 
pots? They are very decorative in these 
containers, although care must be taken to 
see that the soil does not become soggy. 
When the reservoir is filled with water the 
plant gradually absorbs it, and the soil 
surface becomes darker in color. Rather 
than keep the base constantly full of water, 
test the feel of the wick itself. If it is cool 
and damp to the touch, moisture is present 
in the soil and the plant will not need to be 
watered that day. It is better to allow the 
soil to dry out slightly between waterings 
so that air can penetrate to the root system. 


The Potting Mixture 

Now is a good time to shift small plants 
into larger pots or to repot, if necessary. It 
is best to use a soil rich in humus; one part 
of soil, one part of sand, two parts of leaf- 
mold or peat-moss, and one of well-rotted 
manure is excellent. To this may be added 
a small amount of vermiculite and charcoal, 
but it is not essential. Be sure not to bury 
the crown of the plant too deeply when 
potting, and firm the soil very gently. 

While shifting and repotting plants, 
remember that leaf propagation at this 
time of year ensures new plants coming into 
bloom when they are wanted for Winter. A 
leaf will produce more than one plant, and 
each is put into a two-inch pot from which 
it goes into a four-inch azalea pot where it 
is usually kept and fed only when necessary. 
Pot-in-pan Propagating 

One method of propagation I often use is 
the “‘pot-in-pan” method. This consists of a 
small, stoppered flower-pot, placed in the 
center of a shallow bulb-pan which has been 
filled with a mixture of sand, peat and 
vermiculite. The small pot is kept filled 
with water which gradually seeps into the 
surrounding rooting medium, thus keeping 
it moist. See page 249 
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Madonna, Stately Lily of the Garden 


by Alan Macneil, North Springfield, Vermont 


TP HE madonna lily first came to the atten- 
tion of man in the “dawn of pre- 
history.” This was in the part of the world 
traditionally associated with the Garden of 
Eden. Whether hungry people discovered 
and cherished the plant for the food value 
of the bulb or whether gardeners there 
we-e gardeners then — were delighted with 
the beauty of its bloom we shall never 
know. It could be the latter, for the capital 
of the Elamite Kingdom was called Susa 
which means the City of the Lilies. This was 
earlier than 2350 B. C. The lily was native 
in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
in all other areas of the Near and Middle 
East what seem to be wild colonies today 
are “escapes”’ from cultivation. 


A Link with Old Testament Times 

From Susa and other parts of that almost 
legendary land, the lily travelled thousands 
of miles over mountains, deserts, rivers and 
seas. How it reached its new and distant 
homes is a matter of pleasant conjecture. 
There were trade routes then as now and it 
could have been taken, like spices, as an 
article of commerce for food or for garden 
decoration. Plant explorers roamed far and 
wide, too; several thousand miles was a long 
journey then, but still, they could have 
sought the lily out. Nomad tribes, roaming 
with their tents, their flocks, their house- 
hold goods and their granaries, could well 
have carried bulbs with them as a staple 
article of food; perhaps planting it where 
the pastures were green for a year or two, 
before they moved on; perhaps simply drop- 
ping a scale casually on fertile soil as they 
were unpacking or preparing the edible 
bulb for a meal. 


Entry into Egypt before Jacob 

The Egyptian word for lotus and the 
various Semetic words for lily are so closely 
related that it is safe to assume that one 
derives from the other — though which is 
the chicken and which the egg is a matter 
for the archaeologists to determine. How- 
ever, the lily seems to have made its entry 
into Egypt much earlier than Jacob and his 
sons, for they came as late as 1640 B.C, 
It was greatly valued in Egypt and a bulb 
buried in a mummy case is still intact in 
the Louvre. As early as Homer it was so 
thoroughly at home in Greece, Crete and 
Italy that it was taken for granted and no 
records exist as to when or how it came. Old 
civilizations crumbled and, as they fell, the 
lily moved into the new that were taking 
from the old what they had to offer. By the 
time of the Roman Empire, the white lily 
was one of the most valued of all garden 
plants. In fact, it had become exclusively 
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an ornamental and it is for this purpose 
that it has been retained to the present day. 

Strangely for so luxuriant and exotic a 
plant, it has long been known as a symbol 
of innocence and purity: Susanna (mean- 
ing lily) the Chaste: and, by the time of the 
Renaissance, it was known as the madonna 
lily or Saint Joseph's lily 
a symbol of virginity. Many famous paint- 
ings of the Madonna, particularly those of 
the Italian masters executed from the 


in either case 


Middle ages up to the seventeenth century , 
feature stately spikes of this ancient flower 
often arranged in a water jug. 

Today, after six thousand years or more, 
it is still a highly-favored garden plant. 
Unlike most that have been in cultivation 
for such a period, it has undergone no man- 
made transformation but is still identical 
with the plant that was native to a single 
valley long, long ago. 


See page 252 


Photo: D. F. Merrett 


This superb portrait of the madonna lily was the gift of Theo. Stephens, Editor of My Garden 
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E live near Philadelphia, and people 

still ask me whether primroses are 
hardy here. The answer is that they are, 
and for that matter they are even hardier 
in much colder climates. There are prim- 
roses that will bloom in succession from 
April through the Summer; there are kinds 
for wet places, for woodlands, and for the 
rock garden. 

To get some idea of the number of hardy 
primroses that can be grown one has only 
to look into Reginald John Farrer’s book, 
The English Rock Garden, where many 
years ago he devoted 94 pages to descrip- 
tions of the species. Since then ever so many 
more have been introduced into cultiva- 
tion. Here we have made a start with some 
30 species, not all of which have bloomed 
as yet, but all are sturdy plants which look 
very happy at this writing in November. 


Division into Groups 

Hardy primulas have been divided into 
about 20 sections, and, as cultural con- 
ditions are very nearly the same for all the 
members of a section, it is well to know to 
which section your primrose belongs. So far 
I have representatives of nine sections here, 
and will discuss them in the approximate 
order of their bloom. 

Primula denticulata is the only member of 
the DENTICULATA section that is commonly 
grown. It is most accommodating, and will 
grow any place that is not too dry — near 
water in open woodland or in a semi-shady 
corner in the rock garden. The flowers grow 


Left to Right: Primula auricula; P. vulgaris; P. elatior; P. veris; P. juliae; P. polyantha 


Primroses Through the Seasons 


by Doretta Klaber, Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


in round balls, in shades of lavender and 
white, on top of the sturdy stems before the 
leaves grow in the Spring. The leaves grad- 
ually develop into a great head of “ro- 
maine” salad. A variety, P. denticulata 
cachemiriana, is somewhat daintier. I have 
seedlings that are supposed to be red, and 
believe they will be, as they are now show- 
ing large reddish buds at ground level. 


Moisture-loving Group 

The FARINOSA section is a large one. 
Those I have include P. chrysopa, “‘daria- 
lica,” farinosa, frondosa, involucrata, luteola, 
rosea, yargongensis.All the farinosa group like 
moisture, though P. frondosa, luteola and 
chrysopa do not want it too wet, especially 
in the Winter. Primula rosea is the first to 
bloom, though it fights it out with P. den- 
ticulata. Rich, pink flowers appear before 
the leaves, which are firm, glossy and only 
two or three inches long. They demand a 
moist position in sun or semi-shade. 

Primula farinosa is a very dainty little 
plant, with loose heads of small pink to 
lavender yellow-eyed flowers on _ short 
stems. The crimped, firm, short leaves are 
silvery on the underside. Primula chrysopa 
is much like P. farinosa, but has longer sil- 
vered stems and much smaller leaves. Most 
of the primroses, even if deciduous, leave 
a bud at ground level which is visible dur- 
ing the Winter, but P. chrysopa disap- 
pears so completely that you get the feeling 
it is lost forever! Primula lueola hasn’t 
bloomed for me as yet, but I am lookirg 
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forward to seeing its soft yellow flowers in 
June after the early kinds are past. 


Auricula Seedlings Are Slow 

The BULLATA section is a small one. The 
difficult P. forresti is the only one I have 
started. Two seedlings are growing under 
overhanging rocks in a sunny wall—a 
position they seem to need. The very early, 
orange-yellow, sweet-scented blooms are 
worth the care the plants require. 

Of the auricuLa section I can only say 
from experience that the seedlings grow 
very slowly, but those that have bloomed 
were entrancing, with their decorative firm 
foliage and their story-book flowers. Rich 
soil, sun, or semi-shade seems to meet their 
needs. P. marginata, P. glaucescens caly- 
cina and P. clusiana are some of the many 
in this section I am just getting started. 
P. marginata wants full sun and a rock to 
hang over; its flowers are a lovely lavender- 
blue. P. clusiana is carmine with a white 
eye, and P. glaucescens calycina has fine 
rose-pink blooms. 

The section VERNALEs includes the prim- 
roses that everyone knows and many grow 
—the English primrose, with all its hy- 
brids, the polyanthus and the juliae, with 
its many varieties and hybrids. Here every 
color of the rainbow is represented, and 
plants vary from creepers, like many of the 
juliae, to the tall polyanthus. They bloom 
from the end of April through May, as a 
rule. They all like semi-shade and rich 

See page 248 


Left to Right: Primula japonica; P. denticulata cachemiriana; P. pulverulenta; P. florindae; P. bulleyana; P. beesiana 
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Foliage Rust of Pine and Cedar 


by Ray R. Hirt, Syracuse, New York 


ITH the advent of Spring, the control 

of foliage diseases on ornamental 
plants becomes a problem and a chore for 
gardeners. Sick, discolored foliage is un- 
sightly and frequently is a serious threat to 
the well-being of the affected plants. How- 
ever, there are some foliage diseases that are 
more important in the role of disfiguring 
plants than in reducing their vigor. Two 
such diseases are needle rust of red pine and 
cedar-apple rust of red cedar. 


Symptoms on Red Pine 


Needle rust of red pine growing in the 
Northeast is caused by the fungus Coleo- 
sporium solidaginis. Other species of Coleo- 
sporium occur on needles of various hard 
pines throughout the United States. On red 
pine the rust fungus is confined to localized 
spots in the needles and is conspicuous only 
in the late Spring. At that time tree owners 
frequently become alarmed unnecessarily. 
During late May and June in the North- 
east, the rust fungus is prepared to re- 
produce itself in pine needles by means of 
minute reproductive cells called spores. 
Small, white sac-like bodies break through 
the surface of the infected needles. They 
may enlarge to one-sixteenth inch in length 
and half as high on needles of red pine; on 
other hard pines the sacs are frequently 
much larger. The sacs break open to dis- 
close great numbers of beautiful, orange- 
colored spores which are scattered by the 
wind. Fortunately these spores cannot 
cause other pine needles to become in- 
fected, but are able to reestablish the 
disease in the foliage of goldenrod and aster. 
Late in the Summer, however, new spores 
are formed on the goldenrod and aster 
leaves and they may reinfect needles of 
nearby red pine trees. 


Only Young Plants Are Affected 


Only needles on the lower branches of 
sapling pines become diseased but almost 
every needle on small plants of red pine 
may be affected. When severely infected, 
the young trees are greatly retarded in their 
rate of growth. 

Since the conspicuous white fruit bodies 
remain on the pine foliage for only a few 
days, in most instances control of the 
disease is hardly justified. Chemical weed 
eradicators are effective in destroying aster 
and goldenrod. If such plants in the vicinity 
of red pine are killed, the rust on red pine 
needles will be reduced to the point where it 
will be neither harmful nor noticeably un- 
sightly. Control of the rust by fungicides is 
not practical because the protective sprays 
would have to be applied repeatedly from 
late Summer to late Fall. 
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Galls on red cedar before 
the gelatinous horns appear 


Young spore horns forming on a gall 


Gold-colored gelatinous horns appear 
on cedar galls during Spring rains 


Needle rust of red pine as it appears in 
the Spring. Note the white spore sacs 
that have developed along the needles. 


Red Cedar Rust 

Eastern red cedar is native to Eastern 
United States where, by many people, it is 
considered to be an excellent ornamental 
tree. Its compact upright growth permits it 
to be used in small gardens where wide- 
spreading trees are out of place. Unfortu- 
nately, red cedar serves as a congenial alter- 
nate host for rust fungi that may cause 
serious harm to some varieties of cultivated 
apples, certain ornamental crabapples and 
hawthorns, and to mountain ash, choke- 
berry, pear and quince. 

Cedar foliage reacts to the rust by pro- 
ducing swellings or galls on the needles. The 
brown galls are spherical to kidnéy-shape 
and may attain a diameter of two inches. 
During moist weather in the Spring, gela- 
tinous, gold-colored “horns” extrude from 
the galls upon which spores are produced in 
great numbers. These spores are blown 
about by the wind but are unable to infect 
other cedars or junipers. However, they 
may cause serious rust infection on foliage 
of the plants previously enumerated, and 
from those plants spread back to red cedar. 


A Bordeaux Formula 

The diseased cedars become unsightly 
from heavy accumulations of the brown 
swellings, but the rust is not a killer. The 
alternate hosts, however, may become de- 
foliated and in extreme cases they are killed. 

Galls can be removed from small cedar 
plants by hand, preferably in the early 
Spring, or the rust can be effectively re- 
duced by a treatment with Bordeaux 180 
spray at that time. 

This preparation is made by adding the 
following ingredients to 100 gallons of 
water. 


12 pounds of copper sulfate 

12 pounds of lime 
2 pounds of monocalcium arsenite 
8 pounds of zinc arsenite 
1 pound of soy bean flour 


Smaller amounts may be obtained by using 
the proper proportions with relation to the 
formula for 100 gallons of water. 


Rust-resistant Cedar 

Rust of the broadleaf hosts has been con- 
trolled by fungicidal sprays of fine sulphur 
at weekly intervals in the Spring months 
while the leaves are expanding. New plant- 
ings ought not to combine alternate hosts of 
the rusts. When available, resistant speci- 
mens such as Berg’s rust-resistant red 
cedar should be selected. Replacement of 
susceptible plants by rust-resistant speci- 
mens is usually much simpler than contin- 
uing a spray program for the years ahead. 
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Unusual Herbs for the Garden 


by Elizabeth Remsen Van Brunt, Kitchawan, New York 


N ANY of the plants in our kitchen or 

herb gardens are as familiar as the 
palm of a hand, or as comfortable as an 
old shoe — thyme and marjoram, summer 
savory, rosemary and rue, sweet basil, and 
parsley. For kitchen and still room, dress- 
ing table and apothecary shop knew them 
of old. As humble servants, they satisfy 
hunger, ease our pains and heartaches, and 
please our senses with their characteristic 
oils and fragrances. 

Herb gardeners today are an adven- 
turous lot, and are constantly discovering 
plants that are unfamiliar to them. Some 
of them are gigantic in size and importance, 
and though others are dwarf, they take their 
places in gardens with a great deal of grace 


and personality. 


Silvery Foliage 

One small but lovely herb is the silvery- 
foliaged cinquefoil, which some call Po- 
It has definite character- 
said 


tentilla argentea 
istics of P. 
Gerard, are “‘snipt about the ends, not all 
along the edges.”’ Forming closely-mounded 
mat of silvery-grey digitate foliage, the 
plants produce flowers of the palest yellow 
in Midsummer —all small and perfect. 
This potentilla makes a neat and tidy 
edging plant and is entitled to a spot among 
the medicinal 
like silverweed, 


reptans, whose leaves, 


uses 


tor- 


because it has 


potentillas 


herbs 
other 


mentil, five fingers, goose-grass and silvery 
cinquefoil. All are astringent and efficacious 
for cramps as well as for fevers. Another 
herb with similar coloring is Artemisia 
schmidtiana nana. If kept in shape by 
trimming once during the Summer, it 
makes a delightfully glistening mound of 
silvery filaments that are silky-soft to the 
touch. The plant is hardy throughout our 
below-zero Winters. 


The Versatile Artemisias 


Difficult to do without, artemisias are 
variable in growth, and have contrasting 
foliage that ranges from white to grey and 
green. Thus we have a choice for every 
garden design. The beach wormwood is use- 
ful for its sprawling, heavily-patterned 
drifts of near-white irregular foliage. A. 
pontica, as an edging of finely dissected 
grey, needs to be severely trimmed both 
above and below ground, as its root runners 
will creep alarmingly. A. frigida has a silky 
quality; it grows a foot high, and is lanky 
if not cut back. 

All these artemisias are arresting con- 
trasts of color and form when planted near 
the purple basil, Coleus amboinicus. The 
latter is native to India and the East In- 
dies, but is grown in Spanish American 
countries as seasoning. The perennial con- 
troversy about the identity of the season- 
ing oregano at times involves this coleus. 


Native Herbs 

The weedy Chelidonium majus, greater 
celandine, takes over a garden with its 
scattered offspring, but a few plants in a 
wild corner are welcome. The so-called 
lesser celandine, Ranunculus ficaria, of 
smaller stature, is well known as a pot herb 
in this country. It is sometimes gathered in 
the Spring when the leaves are young and 
tender for such use. However, such ruthless 
gathering will undoubtedly ruin the tubers, 
and the Spring will be the poorer for the 
loss of its pure gold flowers. A few small 
tubers will increase quickly in a shady 
moist spot, and produce their fresh greens, 
so full of mildly acrid flavor. 


Pungent Fragrances 
Other small-growing herb garden plants 
are the micromerias. Micromeria chamis- 
sonis, the yerba buena of Californian de- 
light and fame, has fragrant mint-like, 
shining foliage. M. piperella, taller but still 
dwarf-like, is useful asa border plant. It has 
a sharp peppermint fragrance. M. rupestris 
has white blooms and dark-green leaves. 
The last two are hardy in Westchester 
County, New York, but I do not know 
about the reliability of verba buena. 
Salvia lavandulifolia is the last of the low- 
growing herbs in this study. Brought here 
from England by Jacques Legendre, it is a 
neat and beautiful small shrub, with sage- 
like fragrance and attrac- 
tively proportioned grey- 
green foliage. More com- 
pact in growth than S. 
officinalis, it is adapted for 
it grows about six 
high. I have not 
tested it for hardiness yet. 
As for the large herbs, 
what could be more in 
character for growing 
among herbs than Peta- 
vulgaris, with its 
giant leaves that measure 
18 inches and more in di- 
ameter! The short, thick- 
set blossom spike appears 
before the leaves in April, 
and is rather sharply, 
though not pleasantly, fra- 
grant. Actually, it should 
be planted outside the 
garden, as it spreads very 
rapidly in moist areas. 
The roots have been used 
medicinally as a diuretic 


edging; 


inches 


sites 


and as a heart tonic. 
See page 245 


Herbs grown n terra 
cotta containers on a ledge 
Photo Genereur 
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A Positive Approach to 
Wild Flower Conservation 


by Kathryn S. Taylor, President, New England Wild Flower Preservation Society 


INCE the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society was founded, in 
1922, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and The Garden 
Club of America, its officers and members 
have tried their best to awaken flower lovers 
to the dangers to which choice native plants 
are subjected by thoughtless “pickers” 
and by man-made changes in the landscape 
brought about by new roads and real estate 
developments. 

Formerly, anyone who knew where rare 
flowers were found revealed the locality 
only to trusted friends, and secret pilgrim- 
ages were made periodically to admire the 
flowers without ever picking one or dis- 
turbing a plant in any way. Much emphasis 
was put on what not to do, giving only a 
negative approach to this important phase 
of conservation. This approach was doubt- 
less founded on the theory that the less wild 
flowers were seen and thought about, the 
safer they would be from human depreda- 
tion and thoughtlessness. 

As the less common, but most desirable 
flowers began to disappear from their 
accustomed habitats, an effort was made to 
check this trend by preparing a Conserva- 
tion List dividing wild flowers into three 
categories, those to pick freely, those to 
pick sparingly and those not to pick at all. 
This List has had considerable beneficial 
effect, but it has been adhered to so liter- 
ally, in many cases, that the benefits have 
been somewhat discounted. Several dis- 
advantages have been brought to light. 

1. Many garden club members now grow 
in their own gardens such native plants as 
dogwood, laurel and other choice items; 
they have not been allowed to use them in 
flower arrangements, for public display, 
because they are listed as under restriction. 
Many unpleasant situations have resulted 
from this ruling. 

2. Often, wild flower enthusiasts adhere 
very strictly to the List and then, without 
thought, exploit plants not on the List, but 
which greatly need protection in area 
where gathered. Practically every native 
plant needs conservation somewhere, and a 
wider understanding of this fact must be en- 
couraged. The native, broad-leaved ever- 
greens on the West Coast need protection 
as much as do our New England natives, 
and it is poor conservation to buy them 
from florists, thus destroying the natural 
scenery in one part of the country to pre- 
serve it in another 

3. Wild flower conservation is actually a 
relative matter and no list works satisfac- 
torily even within a state because of vary- 
ing conditions. For example, arbutus is very 
abundant in certain areas on Cape Cod. If 
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the flowers are properly cut with knife or 
scissors, taking only a few blossoms from a 
clump, the plant is actually improved by 
careful pruning. Under such circumstances 
it is foolish to forbid local residents to enjoy 
these lovely flowers and to give a few to 
friends. It is better to teach how to use 
them so that their future existence is as- 
sured, and so that they can give untold 
pleasure every Spring to those fortunate 
enough to possess plants on their places. 
The’ Society, however, still urges people 
not to buy such flowers along the roadsides 
or in stores, for it usually is impossible to 
know where or how they were gathered 
There are many sections of New England 
where the arbutus is too rare to pick at all. 
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The cardinal flower Lobelia cardinalis 


Wild flowers should not be picked unless 
they are so abundant that they cannot 
readily be counted, and no wild orchids 
should be picked under any circumstances. 

4. A double set of standards exists for 
dealers and amateurs to follow. Gardeners 
are asked not to dig up plants from the 
wild without permission, for fear of wiping 
out colonies of choice natives, so they buy 
them from dealers who may do exactly 
what amateurs have been asked to avoid. 
Many dealers cannot afford and do not 
know how to propagate wild flowers them- 
selves, and the stands from which they 
come are steadily becoming fewer and more 
remote. The only sure way to save our 
native plants is to learn how to propagate 
them and to see that this is done on a suit- 
able scale. 

In an effort to find a more positive ap- 
proach to wild flower conservation, the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society 
is sanctioning a less strict interpretation of 


its Conservation List, hoping that the 
limited use of certain plants on the List will 
increase interest in their protection and 
bring a realization of their importance and 
significance in the landscape. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society, in 
January, it was voted to allow flower ar- 
rangers to use, for public display, those 
plants restricted by this Conservation List 
which were grown in their own gardens or in 
abundant stands on land where permission 
of the owner had been obtained to pick 
them. All wild orchids are excepted from 
this ruling and should never be picked. A 
card to this effect issued by the Society 
must accompany every exhibit where 
material from the restricted List is used. 
This ruling does not affect plants in the wild 
and the attitude toward plants on the Con- 
servation List remains unchanged except as 
described. A recent newspaper article an- 
nounced this change of policy, which was 
adopted also by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts. The article men- 
tioned, as a matter of interest, plants on 
the restricted List most unlikely to be found 
in any exhibitor’s garden but which, under 
the new ruling, an exhibitor could use in his 
display, if he had grown them, provided all 
other conditions on the entry card were met. 
This gave a false impression of the entire 
matter and brought letters of protest from 
several alert wild flower lovers who did not 
understand the modified situation. The ban 
on gathering choice flowers from the wild 
has not been lifted. 

The most important step taken by the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, with the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, is the decision to 
instigate a serious project in the propaga- 
tion of native plants. The six New England 
State Garden Club Federations are giving 
enthusiastic support to the move and all 
the New England State Universities are 
being invited to share in it. Information 
from every possible source will be collected. 
Country garden clubs can observe in the 
field, taking notes covering growing condi- 
tions, companion plants and other eco- 
logical conditions hoping to find the com- 
mon factor necessary to the life of a species. 
An extensive bibliography will also be 
assembled. It is hoped that the universities 
will undertake research in different phases 
of this project. 

All of these activities and investigations 
should result in a definite and valuable con- 
tribution to wild flower conservation which, 
it is hoped, will change the trend from a 
decline to an increase in our wild flower 
population and so will make the Society 
even more worthy of its name. 
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Joseph Hill, successor to E. G, Hill 


The Men who Developed Our Roses 


by Catherine E. Meikle, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


7 IDAY’S rose gardens sparkle with color 
and vigor. Their long-stemmed beauties 
spring from thickly branched, well-foliaged 
plants, and each season sees many additions 
to the list of novelties from which to choose. 

Perhaps the patent tag with which so 
many of our newest roses are hung may lead 
to the belief that they are turned out 
mechanically by some plant wizard with a 
magic formula for a yellow rose, a red rose 
or a rose of blended colors. Actually, even a 
garden with only the latest varieties in it is 
a treasure-house of human endeavor and 
accomplishment. It has been said that the 
history of the rose is the history of human- 
ity, and so it would appear when we look 
at the personalities who gave us our roses. 


A Story Yet to be Told 


The complete story of the people who 
have developed our roses is still to be 
written. It will, of course, be an impressive, 
world-encircling volume containing names 
from every nation. To attempt to cover the 
subject in a short space may seem pre- 
sumptuous, but, if we cannot have the whole 
cake, let us at least have a sample of it in 
the form of a cupcake! 


As we stroll through our gardens and 
those of our neighbors, what varieties are 
we most likely to see, time after time? 
Peace? Yes, and certainly Crimson Glory, 
Margaret McGredy, Etoile de 

Condesa de Sastago, Paul’s 
these are household 
over America. 


Eclipse, 
Hollande, 
Scarlet Climber 
words with rosarians all 
And where did these varieties come from? 
Peace, the rose of roses, is the proud con- 
tribution of Francis Meilland of France; 
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Crimson Glory is from Germany, Eclipse 
from the United States, Margaret Mc- 
Gredy from Ireland, Etoile de Hollande 
from Holland, Condesa de Sastago from 
Spain and Paul’s Scarlet Climber from 
England. Truly, no one country has a 
monopoly on rose production; “the univer- 
sality of the rose’’ is more than a noble- 
sounding phrase. 


Challenge of Rose Breeding 
Scientific hybridization of any plant is 
not a haphazard matter. There have been 
instances of “lucky breaks,” but serious 
rose breeders have definite goals toward 
which they work. This has been true in the 
past, when a rose that would bloom re- 
peatedly through the season was something 
to work for, or when a yellow rose seemed 
always to be just out of reach. It is still 
true, as workers with roses strive for more 
abundant bloom, for winter hardiness, for 
disease-resistant foliage, for flowers either 
of the show-table type or of the decorative 
type. Experimentation with understocks 
that will adapt a rose to a particular locality 
is a field that still needs exploring. So, in 
spite of the fact that hundreds of varieties 
are now on the market and many hundreds 
more have been in the catalogs, only to 
disappear after a time, rose hybridization 
will go on and on, to obtain better roses 
There is a tradition that places George 
Washington himself among the very first 
American rose hybridizers. At any rate, 
noisette climbers were being put out in 
Charleston, S. C., in the early 1800's. 
Impetus to the production of new varieties 
came at first largely from commercial green- 


Jean Gaujard of France 


house growers such as John Cook of Balti- 
more who, as the raiser of Radiance alone, 
would be an important figure. But this 
veteran, who lived to be almost a hundred, 
was the inspiration for many other breeders, 
for he was an untiring worker, ruthless in 
throwing out seedlings that he considered 
inferior. His first successful hybrid was put 
into commerce in 1888. H. B. Ellwanger of 
Rochester was instrumental in promoting 
the development of the first outdoor roses. 


Jackson Dawson, superintendent of the 
Arnold Arboretum, gave years of devotion 
to the breeding of roses. He raised several 
good climbers, among them the first multi- 
flora climber produced in this country. 


*“Gurney” Hill, a Modest Quaker 


Walsh, Van Fleet and Hill are other 
names prominent in American rose hybrid- 
izing. E. G. (familiarly ““Gurney’’) Hill was 
a gentle, modest Quaker born in England 
who developed an extensive greenhouse 
business in Richmond, Ind. He made many 
trips to Europe in search of new varieties, 
and in the early days of the hybrid teas he 
tested and introduced many new kinds. In 
his own hybridizing he worked largely with 
the varieties Liberty and Ophelia. His most 
noted roses are Columbia, Mme. Butterfly, 
Premier, General MacArthur and E. G. Hill. 


M. H. Walsh made an enormous advance 
by crossing species roses and thus bringing 
in new blood. He pioneered with wichur- 
aiana hybrids. Walsh, too, came to America 
from England and grew roses from the time 
he was eleven years old. About 38 hardy 
ramblers are chalked up to his credit, 
such as Hiawatha, Excelsa and Evangeline. 
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Dr. Walter Van Fleet died in the same 
year as Walsh 1922. He was a remark- 
able man connected with the Bell Experi- 
ment Station of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There he worked with 
various plants, among them the gladiolus, 
strawberry, canna and chestnut, after giv- 
ing up a career in medicine. His ideal was 
the “dooryard” rose. By this he meant a 
continuous-blooming rose that would be 
hardy anywhere and grow with the least 
possible fuss. The Van Fleet climber is a 
contribution of his, as well as American 
Pillar, Silver Moon and Mary Wallace. 

Jacob D. Eisele adopted Dr. Van Fleet's 
objective, as did M. H. Horvath, who 
worked first with Rosa wichuraiana and 
then with Rosa setigera. Horvath, born in 
Hungary and educated as a forester, did 
noteworthy landscape work on estates and 
parks in the Cleveland area. He wanted 
hardy roses with large flowers, and his 
Mabelle Stearns is one of the best of door- 
yard roses. The yellow Doubloons, too, was 
produced by Horvath. 


Captain Thomas, Famous Amateur 


Among the most distinguished amateur 
rosarians was Captain George C. Thomas, 
Jr., who gardened first near Philadelphia 
and then in Beverly Hills, Calif., where he 
had over 1200 varieties of roses. A deep-sea 
fisherman and aeronautics expert, Captain 
Thomas also wrote several books on rose 
growing. The hardy, everblooming climber 
was his aim. He named his deep red climber 
Dr. Huey for the man who helped to 
develop his knowledge of roses. 

The Montgomery and Pierson firms 
deserve mention for their introduction of 
many important greenhouse roses, and the 
Arnold Arboretum for sponsoring the col- 
lection and introduction of species roses 
from all over the world. 

Dr. J. H. Nicolas was an internationally 
known rosarian, at home in many countries, 
perhaps most notable to today’s gardeners 
by reason of his having been the raiser of 
Eclipse, among others. Born and educated 
in France, he came to the United States as a 
buyer of raw cotton for his father’s mills, 


only to marry and settle down here, where 
his interest in rose culture soon became his 
profession. As lecturer, writer and hybrid- 
izer, Dr. Nicolas traveled widely. In the 
research department of The Conard-Pyle 
Company and then of Jackson & Perkins 
Company, he bred the hardy nutkana into 
hybrid tea roses. To “Nick” we owe the 
publicizing of the word “Floribunda.” 
So-called park roses are coming into 
modern catalogs. Peter Lambert of Ger- 
many was the originator of this type and of 
the term, too, for he was especially inter- 
ested in the hardy pillar type of rose. He 
conscientiously sought species that would 
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produce healthier foliage. But Lambert will 
forever be remembered as the introducer of 
two old but superior white garden roses, 
Frau Karl Druschki and Kaiserin Auguste 
Viktoria. These two outrank all others in 
his long list of productions. 

But among all these giants of the past, 
one name stands out sojbrightly as to be 
almost legendary — Pernet-Ducher, who 
is universally acknowledged to be the 
greatest rose hybridizer of all times. He 
died in 1928 at the age of 70, after a most 
distinguished life with roses. Born of a long 
line of rose breeders, the Pernets, he mar- 
ried into another ancient rose family, the 
Duchers; both names were preserved by 
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combining them into Pernet-Ducher. Until 
Pernet-Ducher, a yellow rose was unknown 
except in certain species. He produced the 
first yellow garden variety by blending 
Austrian briers with hybrid perpetuals and 
hybrid teas. Thus came Soleil d'Or, in 
1900, causing a real furor. His two sons, 
Claudius and Georges, who were killed in 
the same week during World War I, were 
honored by their saddened father in the 
naming of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, a 
perfectly yellow hybrid tea, and Souvenir 
de Georges Pernet, an Oriental red, which 
is shaded yellow. 

The successor to Pernet-Ducher, Jean 
Gaujard, is carrying on the traditions of the 
old firm, which he learned first-hand as a 
pupil of the master. Gaujard, too, comes 
from one of the oldest, horticulturally prom- 
inent families in France. 

So much for the patient, inspired workers 
of the past. What of the present generation 
of rose hybridizers? Several are hard at 
work, and profitably so, judging by the 
awards being won by their roses both in 
this country and in shows and contests 
throughout Europe. 


Versatile ‘“‘Gene”’ Boerner 

Starting in the East, there is “Gene” 
Boerner, who fell heir to Dr. Nicolas’ 
mantle as head of the research department 
of Jackson & Perkins Company in Newark, 
N. Y. His Vogue won an All-America gold 
medal in 1952. Other good roses of his, with 
pleasing names as well, are Fashion, Goldi- 
locks, Masquerade and Holiday, in addition 
to Ernie Pyle, New Yorker, Chatter, 
Katherine T. Marshall and Diamond 
Jubilee, among others. They have won for 
him the Gold Honor Medal awarded by the 
American Rose Society. 

The results of Martin R. Jacobus’ labors 
in New Jersey have been put on the market 
by Bobbink & Atkins. His Dream Girl and 
Inspiration are good climbers, while Au- 
tumn Bouquet, Fragrant Beauty and 
Oratam are shrub types. 

Hybridizers in California are a busy lot. 
There the name of Howard is one to reckon 

See page 247 
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\ photccopy of a print of the conservatory in the Botanic Garden at Oxford as it appeared about the time of the American Revolu- 
tion. This model, no doubt, supplied the elaborate pattern for many early colonial greenhouses including that built by General Wash- 


ington 


This copy was obtained by the author through the kindness of W. I. P. Campbell of Smith College, Northampton, Mass 


General Washington’s Greenhouse 


By Robert b, Fisher, Horticulturist, Mount Vernon, Virginia 


BOUT one hundred and sixty-five 
L years ago General Washington was 
completing his greenhouse in the flower 
garden at Mount Vernon and he was vitally 
interested in obtaining suitable plant mate- 
rial with which to furnish it. Many of the 
gentlemen of Colonial America did not con- 
sider their respective estates complete until 
a greenhouse was available for the Winter 
storage of oranges, lemons and exotic 
tropical plants which were grown in boxes 
along the paths or planted in the beds of the 
adjacent garden areas during the long 
Summer months in Virginia. 


Structural Comparisons 

Early greenhouses differ greatly from the 
greenhouse of today. The structures were 
usually built of brick or brick plastered with 
ornamental stucco. The inside walls were 
usually “stuccoed” or plastered. Roof areas 
were gabled or hipped and completely 
shingled, while the eave was usually one- 
and-a-half to two times the height of a 
“story.” One side faced South, with as 
many windows as ceuld be included without 
sacrificing the sturdy structural require- 
ments of the period. Windows ranged from 
the floor to the ceiling and were equipped 
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with double-hung sash which could be 
raised or lowered as the weather changed. 


Heating Methods 

The method of heating these early green- 
houses is one which is now being used in a 
slightly different form. The greenhouses 
were usually built with a solid masonry wall 
to the North, and beyond that wall, but 
under the same roof, the “undertaker” (as 
the master builder was called) usually con- 
structed one or two, or more, storage rooms. 
One of these rooms contained a fire pit and 
flues from this fire pit extended under the 
floor to the front wall, along the front wall 
to the corners, and then returned to vertical 
flues and chimneys on the corners of the 
inside wall. This was a method of heating 
by radiation. Since the heat and smoke 
warmed the masonry arches of the flues 
under the floor, the warm masonry radiated 
heat to the soil beds, or to the pot and tub 
plants. In shallower greenhouses which had 
less distance from the North wall to the 
glazed wall, the flues were frequently built 
in a horizontal pattern within the North 
wall of the structure. 

The storage rooms on the North side of 
the structure served to insulate the solid 


masonry wall from direct contact with the 
cold, outside air. When floor flues were used, 
the remaining area under the floor was 
arched to provide drainage into the spaces 
beneath, to insulate the floor from the 
ground temperature and to provide a con- 
venient opportunity to connect additional 
heating flues, if such additional radiation 
became necessary. 

The sash windows on the South or front 
side of the greenhouse were sometimes 
equipped with interior shutters which could 
be closed during periods of extreme cold. 
In addition, the space between the shutters 
and the sash could also be stuffed with 
straw to provide further insulation against 
the cold. The ceilings of the greenhouses 
were vaulted or arched to provide maximum 
convection as the sun penetrated the glass 


Watering Was Laborsome 

Watering was a problem in these green- 
houses. It had to be brought in from a well 
located as close as water could be found and 
tempered a bit in the greenhouse before the 
plants were refreshed. The larger potted 
and tubbed plants were set on the floor, 
while the smaller plants were set upon mov- 
able “‘tressels’” at various heights with 
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attention to the availability of the plants. 
Gardeners needed to have access around 
the staged tressels for tending and watering 
the collection of plants. 


A Plain and Stately Structure 
General Washington's greenhouse, de- 
scribed as a plain and stately structure, was 
essentially completed by the Fall of 1789. 
Bricks were burned or fired near the site 
and the framing and woodwork was cut 
and fabricated by the people on the estate. 
The South facade carried a pediment with 
an oxeye window while the cornice was 
embellished with blocks. Pilasters 
flanked the central window and the build- 
ing was equipped with one door at each end. 
Nearly three hundred panes of glass were 
purchased and issued for the sash. 


wood 


Collecting Plants 

As the greenhouse neared completion, 
General Washington endeavored to obtain 
the services of a gardener who could success- 
fully execute his expanding garden program. 
He found such a man during September, 
1789, and solicited a few plants which had 
been offered to him by an old friend, Mrs. 
Margaret Carroll, of Mount Clare, Mary- 
land. This collection contained shaddocks, 
orange trees, lemon trees, aloes, knotted 


marjoram, and one fine balm-scented 


probably Cedronella 
From this nucleus 


which was 


triphylla). 


shrub 
canariensis 


the greenhouse collection grew. Seeds, bulbs 
and plants were forwarded from all the 
world in tribute to the famous leader. 
Italian myrtle, palmetto royal, opopanaxes 
and oleanders arrived from South Carolina’s 
General William Moultrie after a hazardous 
voyage on the Baltimore packet. 

An extensive collection of plants for- 
warded from Kingston, Jamaica, in 1795, 
was lost at sea. This collection was sent by 
order of the trustees of the “Botanick 
Gardens” at Leguanea and at Bath. Bread- 
fruit trees were included in the list which 
was forwarded describing this shipment. 
The gardener at Mount Vernon solicited 
President Washington at Philadelphia in 
February, 1797, to forward one myrtle tree 
and several sorts of aloes and “‘granium” 
and other good things for the greenhouse. 
William Hamilton, of the Woodlands, an 
acquaintance of General Washington, pre- 
sented a plant of the upright Italian myrtle 
and one of the box-leaved myrtle for Mrs. 
Washington early in March. 


From Antigua and the Indies 

In the summer of 1798 the Hon. Jas- 
Athill, of Antigua, forwarded a shipment of 
plants on the Brig “Philanthropist,”’ Captn. 
Evelett. All of these plants did not survive, 
but those which did looked “‘lively’’; there 
is no descriptive information available con- 
cerning the survivors. 


In the spring of 1799 the ship “George 
Barclay” brought to Philadelphia seventy- 
five parcels of material for General Wash- 
ington. The material was forwarded from 
the East Indies and the list is very impres- 
sive. It is not known to whom General 
Washington was indebted for such a gen- 
erous shipment, but we do know that he 
was expecting this plant material. 


A Visitor Comments 

It was customary to remove the plants 
from the greenhouse about May 20th. Some 
of the plants were removed from the pots 
and tubs, others were set upon the gravelled 
areas within the garden. About mid-August 
the plants were shifted or transplanted, 
as necessary, and about September 20th 
they were returned to the shelter of the 
greenhouse. The details of management 
of the greenhouse were left entirely to 
the gardener. In 1799 a visitor to Mount 
Vernon writes: “Plants from every part of 
the world seem to flourish in the neatly 
finished apartment, and from the arrange- 
ment of the whole, I conclude that it is 
managed by a skilled hand but whose I can- 
not tell — neither the General nor Mrs. W 

seem more interested in it than the visi- 
tors.”” The surviving evidence of these de- 
tails is very meager and of little value. 

During the last two years the Mount 
has accom- 
See page 254 


Vernon Ladies’ Association 


Photo; Courtesy Mt. Vernon Ladies Association 


Genera Washington's reconstructed greenhouse as it appears to-day in the flower garden at Mount Vernon, Virginia. 
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New Roses 


YACH year rosarians all over America 

4 look forward with keen interest to the 
announcement of the All America Selec- 
tions. To-day more then ever, the critical 
judges endeavor to recommend only those 
new varieties which have genuine merit for 
garden use. Amateur rosarians are legion 
in number and demand high standards in 
modern roses. Thus the aims of the hybrid- 
izers and the enthusiasm of amateurs are 


stimulating to all of us 


Ma Perkins (above) is a new floribunda 
described as coral-shell pink. Descended 
from Red Radiance and Fashion, it will 
soon be widely planted especially where a 
low, everblooming hedge is wanted. Flori- 
bundas are here to stay, and Ma Perkins 
may soon be as familiar a rose name as 
Dorothy Perkins has become 


Chrysler Imperial (opposite) is a new, 
red hybrid tea rose with long buds and 
high-centered blooms. The result of crossing 
Mirandy and Charlotte Armstrong, both of 
which are previous All-America winners, 
this new hybrid is rated high for its vivid 
crimson coloring which does not fade. 


Photo; McFarland 


The Bobbink White Climber (above), introduced this 
year, has been named in memory of a great champion 
of the rose, Lambertus C. Bobbink. Described as 
everblooming in habit with exceptional Autumn 
flowers, it takes time to become established for top per- 
formance as do many of the large-flowered climbers. 
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Let’s Make a Garden of Pinks 


by Betty Hayward, Scarborough, Maine 


O READ the long lists of dianthus 
species in books such as The English 
Rock Garden by Reginald Farrer or The 
Garden of Pinks by L.H. Bailey makes one 
realize how few of the race are available to 
gardeners in the United States. However, a 
sufficient number of species and hybrids 
can be had to make the garden bright with 
dianthus, or pinks, as they are familiarly 
known, for many Summer days. 

The rock garden can accommodate the 
choicest of them, for there are many jewels 
found among the true alpine pinks. These 
should have a place with other treasured 
rock plants away from the crowding, larger 
kinds which would overshadow their deli- 
cate diminutive beauty. 


A Choice Species 

Perhaps Dianthus alpinus is the most 
spectacular of all with its fine flowers of 
deep or lighter pink, larger than a twenty- 
five cent piece. These are borne on two- 
inch stems in such profusion as to com- 
pletely hide the shining, dark foliage which 
is a distinguishing feature of D. alpinus. A 
cool situation with good drainage, a limey 
soil and attention to moisture in dry times 
are recommended. D. alpinus is not a long- 
lived plant at best, but can be raised rather 
easily from seeds, which do not always 
produce the finest forms. D. alpinus albus, 
a creamy-white version of the type, is 
rather rare to the trade. 

D. callizonus considered by some author- 
ities to be close to, or a variation of D. 
alpinus is, however, quite distinct. The foli- 
age is thinner and glaucous, rather than 
dark and shining. The flowers are large and 
light pink in color with a pronounced dark, 
speckled zone in the center. It is not too 
difficult to grow, if one should be so fortu- 
nate as to have it in the garden. D. callizonus 
is one of the rarest and most beautiful 
pinks that are grown. 


A White-flowering Gem 

One of the easiest of the alpine dianthus 
to grow is D. neglectus which will live to 
great age in the right situation. The flowers 
are bright, cherry-rose with a blue eye and 
buff reverse. This species is so brilliant in 
color that care should be taken to assure its 
harmony with neighboring plants. In 
nature it shuns lime-rock, but in the garden 
it grows amiably in the ordinary soil mix- 
ture suitable for alpine plants. In spite of 
the abundant blossoms, few seeds develop; 
yet these breed fairly true with only slight 
variations in color. Another alpine form of 
rather dwarf habit, D. sylvestris bears 
flowers of beautiful clean, clear pink. D. 
sylvestris frigidus is a variety smaller still. 


The cheddar pink, D. caesius, as found in 
American gardens, is probably not the true 
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form. Few plants hybridize more freely 
than dianthus, and consequently many 
have gone under that label in dealers’ lists 
so that only a botanist would be able to 
distinguish the true species. A hybrid, D 
caesius arvernensis, is a minute version of 
the true D. caesius. 

D. peresteri (so-called) should be rightly 
named D. deltoides serpyllifolius, according 
to information in The Garden of Pinks by 
L. H. Bailey. The plant has some resem- 
blance to D. deltoides but only in appear- 
ance, not in habit. It is more compact and 
dwarf, spreading slowly into a thick mat 
and bearing small, clear pink flowers all the 
Summer through. It is necessary to increase 
it by division since there are almost no 


seeds in the seed vessels. 


The dainty Dianthus neglectus 


On the contrary, D. deltoides is such an 
inveterate seeder that it is necessary to 
banish it entirely outside the select garden 
where its dwarf habit and bright flowers 
would admit it otherwise. Several forms are 
listed: Bowles variety, deep rose, an up- 
right type and a white form. 

Flowers of pale yellow characterize D. 
knappi which should be choice, but falls 
short of any claim to beauty by having 
flowers so small and insignificant as to make 
it unworthy of admiration or pursuit. 


Dianthus hybrids are countless and many 
have been named, but seedlings of some of 
the dwarf hybrid strains will produce many 
equally good types as well as some that are 
inferior and should be discarded. A fine 
dwarf hybrid is D. roysi, said to have come 
from D. neglectus to which it bears little re- 
semblance; it is gray-leaved with bright 
flowers, blooming early for a pink, and liv- 
ing to a good old age like its parent. An- 
other attractive small hybrid is listed as 
Bourbrille, the tiny, silvery cushions are 


covered with small, pink flowers. Little Joe 
is a tiny red form. 


Old Time Cottage Pinks 

Cottage pinks, forms of D. plumarius, 
have been largely superseded by the many 
fine hybrids that have been developed by 
specialists. These are a vast improvement 
over the parent with strikingly-brilliant 
colors and pure white and pink sorts with 
wide centers of deep red. Among the best 
are D. winteri, outstanding for its form and 
brilliant colors; Cyclops, in various red- 
shaded flowers; Highland hybrids and 
several double strains. The latter will not 
breed true, but there will be a percentage of 
double flowers when grown from seed. 


Some gardeners may not know that D. 
chinensis, the well-known annual sort, will 
often live over the second year and make a 
finer show in blossoming. The form D. 
chinensis, laciniatus splendens is especially 
attractive in shades of deep red and salmon 
with wide white centers. 

A rather uncommon kind, D. latifolius is 
quite close to D. barbatus, but it is a much 
smaller plant and distinct in appearance, 
having narrow, grassy foliage and clusters 
of deep red flowers. Like sweet william it is 
apt to be of short life. 

Sweet william, D. barbatus, in all its 
calico colors, is seldom used in gardens now. 
The delightful salmon, Newport Pink and 
other clear shades make it valuable for 
mass planting required in garden design. A 
dwarf form has been developed which is 
better suited to borders than to rock 
gardens as is sometimes recommended. It is 
still a sweet william and has the same char- 
acter, large foliage and all, except for being 
compact in growth — four to six inches 
tall on the average. 


Cultural Note 


For the most part, the culture of dianthus 
presents few difficulties; however, they do 
appreciate good soil, and the proper feed- 
ing. Established plants respond to applica- 
tions of bonemeal and humus at least once 
a year. A sunny place in well-drained soil 
suits them best, and they should be watered 
in particularly dry weather. A most im- 
portant practice is the frequent shearing of 
the foliage — a haircutting procedure — 
clipping off the tips of the leaves to shape 
up and to encourage new growth. This can 
be done more than once after flowering is 
past with great benefit to the plant, since it 
insures a much longer and healthier life. 


Dianthus, well grown, are ornaments in 
any garden. As wall plants they are espe- 
cially attractive even after the flowers have 
passed. Indeed, any garden is enriched by 
the liberal use of the genus dianthus. 
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I HAVE always been intrigued by the great 
number of wild flowers that are not native 
to this country. In fact there are so many 
that it is hard to imagine what our country- 
side looked like before its settlement or in 
its early years of development. Recently, 
in the popular Field Book of American 
Wild Flowers by F. Schuyler Mathews, I 
counted over 100 of these foreigners that 
are now intimately intertwined with the 
American scene and life. Among them are 
the common field daisy, bouncing bet, 
black rabbit-foot clover, herb 
robert, common St. Johns-wort, purple 
loosestrife, Queen Anne’s lace, ground ivy, 
butter-and-eggs, common 
yarrow, tansy, common thistle, 
tawny hawkweed and the com- 
mon dandelion. To this impressive list we 
can now add coreopsis or tickseed, the 
familiar perennial of grandmother's gar- 
den. On the flat stretches of Ohio, on the 
sandy banks that border New Hampshire's 
highways and on the rocky ledges of 
Maine’s picturesque seacoast it has spread 
its blankets of vivid yellow. It is a gay, 
bright color that seems at home 
though especially in the bril- 
near the expanses. 
There, its hot, molten yellow is intensified 
by the sizzling July and August sun in 
which it seems to revel. This deep color- 
ing is a joy to study in the warm dusk of 
the early evening a toasted hue that 
like a burnished rising or setting sun fore- 
tells with exactitude the coming of another 
burning Summer day 


mustard, 


great mullein, 
plantain, 


chicory, 


lively, 
everywhere, 


liant sunshine ocean 


EVERY year for several months after 
Spring Flower Shows we get requests for 
sources of acacia plants. Some gardeners 
want to grow them in plant rooms and 
others want them for their small green- 
houses, but there are practically no sources 
of supply except for seeds. Some enterpris- 
ing grower of unusual plants could add 
greatly to the available group of choice 
items were he to propagate these golden 
flowers for use as large-scale potted plants. 
Tropical foliage plants or store plants, as 
they used to be called, are enjoying a new 
popularity, Why not a revival of interest in 


acacias? The public would be delighted. 
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THE revival of interest in camellias has 
grown by leaps and bounds during the past 
few years. Five thousand women under the 
inspired leadership of Mrs. Laurie Davis 
Webster staged a superb Camellia Show in 
Atlanta, Georgia, this past Spring. In spite 
of the handicap of weather, which de- 
stroyed quantities of blooms, Atlanta did 
itself proud. 

The doors of the new auditorium of the 
Biltmore Hotel opened to an entrancing 
reproduction of “New Orleans under Three 
Flags,”’ designed by Mr. Philip Shutze, a 
noted architect of the South. A facade of 
an historic old southern home in pastel tints 
of pink with soft blue shutters and tra- 
ditional wrought iron in blue-green made a 
charming setting, which complemented and 
repeated the coloring of specimen blooms 
displayed in rosy waves beneath the over- 
hanging moss. Fruiting orange trees, flow- 
ering camellia plants, palms and banana 
trees grew in the formal garden surround- 
ing the house. Artistic arrangement classes 
were given a broad scope of period. Out- 
standing exhibits were found in the class, 
“Under the Flag of France, 1718-1764.” 
“Under the Flag of Spain, 1764-1803” pro- 
vided the most brilliant color, but the mod- 
ern note predominated “Under the Flag 
of the United States, 1803-1952." The 
acreage of the vegetable garden of the 
Egleston Hospital for Children in Atlanta 
was purchased and is planted and 
maintained by the proceeds from this show. 


now 


At the Eleventh Annual Camellia Show 
of Savannah, Georgia, also held in Feb- 
ruary, color from more than two thousand 
camellia blossoms greeted the visitors. The 
Men’s Garden Club of Savannah and the 
Garden Club Council of Chatham County, 
directed by Mr. Luther H. Zeigler, general 
chairman, are to be congratulated on the 
quality of this show, especially as the 
camellias, forced into bloom unusually 
early, had passed their peak. 

Here also the American Camellia So- 
ciety sponsored a contest for arrangements 
in the Chinese, Late Georgian and Amer- 
ican styles; commercial growers provided 
educational exhibits of standard and new 
varieties of camellias; but the real em- 
phasis of this show was on horticulture, and 
rightly so, since camellias form an integral 
part of gardens, small and large, through- 
out the Savannah area. 


WHEN I was dusting my gladioli with 
DDT last Summer, I suddenly noticed that 
some of the dust was drifting into a spruce 
tree near by. Perhaps it is because this sort 
of thing has happened in many other 
gardens that the red spider mite has be- 
come one of the most troublesome of pests. 
It has been around, of course, for years but, 
until recently, could be kept in control 
fairly well with dusting sulphur or even a 
strong spray from the hose. Now more 
drastic measures are required. When DDT 
first came into general use, it was supposed 
to kill every kind of pest and so, no doubt, 
was applied by many amateurs to trees or 
shrubs having red spider trouble. They 
didn’t know, what was soon discovered, 
that this insecticide actually brought about 
a great increase in red spider infestation by 
destroying the pest’s natural enemies. Most 
gardeners are aware of this fact now, but 
careless use of DDT as a dust or spray still 
invites trouble. Various controls have come 
onto the market, some having been devel- 
oped after much costly experimental work. 
They will be found in the stores, but some of 
the largest growers of evergreen trees and 
shrubs keep their stock free from red spider 
with an old-fashioned remedy made by mix- 
ing 12 ounces of nicotine sulphate, one-half 
gallon of molasses and 50 gallons of water. 


Like General Washington, Robert Morris maintained a conservatory at his Summer place, 
Lemon Hill, near Philadelphia. While gathering pictures for his story on page 236, our con- 
tributor Robert Fisher discovered this print in a garden magazine published by the 
Landreths, famous seedsmen who flourished in the “City of Peace”’ more than a century ago. 
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A stately and aged weeping cherry graces the dooryard of the Stephen Philli 
Chestnut Street, Salem, Massachusetts. Nearly 25 houses and gardens on this 


Photo; Genereur 
»s House on 
Ristoric 19th 
25, when the residents will don 19th cen- 


century street will be open to visitors on June 25, I 
tury costumes and display choice heirlooms of the affluent days of the port of old Salem. 


Herb Society to meet in Cambridge 


Herb Society of 
Mass. from 


The annual meeting of the 
America will be held in Cambridge, 
June 24 through 26 

Registration and Society 
at the Commander Hotel in that historic 
city. Other activities on the well planned pro- 
gram feature trips on Tuesday, June 24, to the 
Medicinal Plant Garden of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, the Arnold Arboretum and 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, whose 
Horticultural Hall is headquarters for the Herb 
; Wednesday, June 25, sight-seeing at the 
festivities of famous “Chestnut Street Day” in 
Salem and supper at “Windridge”™ in Topsfield as 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Sargent H. Wellman; 
Thursday, June 26, Buckman 
Tavern, Lexington for the purpose of a memorial 
to Helen Noyes Webster, followed by luncheon 
and a visit to the Hardy Herb Garden. 


business will take 


place 


Society 


a reception at 


The group has been invited to make elective 
to the Greene Herb Gardens at 
Island, the Berkshire Garden 
Center, Stockbridge, Mass. and the Village Hill 
Nursery of Williamsburg, Mass. The all-day 
tour to Rhode Island will require advance regis- 
tration for transportation and a box lunch for 
which a charge of $3.00 will be made. Regis- 
tration chairman, Mrs. Charles F. Allen, Winter 
Brook Gardens, Medfield, Mass 


trips, if possible, 
Greene, Rhode 


June 1952 


Prizes for Junior Gardeners 


It is planting time for those flower and vege- 
table gardens of 1952 and the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society in cooperation with the 4H 
Club of the Worcester County Extension Serv- 
ice gives a spurt to the young people's efforts in 
this line by offering prizes for both types of 
gardens in the beginners, junior and senior 
groups. There will also be an additional award of 
$10 to any boy or girl winning first prize in the 
same class for three years in succession. 

Enrollment cards for entry into the contest 
will, of course, need to be signed by the parent of 
any junior in Worcester County under 21 years 
who registers for the competition. The few regu- 
lations require that the garden be separate from 
other gardens and all in one place; that it must 
be the result of the contestant’s own work from 
the time of planting; that flowers and vegetables 
from it should be shown at the children’s weekly 
exhibits at Horticultural Hall, Worcester, July 
24 — August 21; that a plan of the garden be 
made with records and reports to submit upon 
request. No restriction is placed on the varieties 
of flowers and vegetables grown, however. Each 
4 H Town Committee will report the two best 
gardens of each group in its area to the Garden 
Committee of the Horticultural Soceity which 
will inspect them in order to select the winners, 
judged on the basis of a uniform score card. 





MUST EAT, TOO! 


Well-nourished trees 
are more resistant to in- 
sect and disease attack 
and hold their rich, 
green foliage. Keep 
your prized shots trees 
well fed with Bartlett 
Green Tree Food . 

prepared specifically | to 
give them a scientifi- 
cally balanced meal... 
highly organicand rich 
in nutrieats. Call the 
Bartlett Tree Expert. 
Let him give your trees 
the needed food—Bart- 
lett Green Tree Food! 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Labora- 
tories and Experimental Grounds, 
Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Carolinas and west 
to Indiana. See your local tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 


ONLY THE BEST COSTS LESS 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP _ !§.A.LOvELY 


75 Granite Street — of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and 
old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. 
Write for catalog 
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GOPHERS & MOLES 


«oo THE EASY WAY 


Novel, effective RODENT ROCKETS strike 
like a match and blitz out whole families of 
gophers, moles, rats, field mice, ants, ground 
squirrels, etc., at one “‘shot.’’ Safe, sure, aids 
to hunters in “un-treeing” holed-up wood- 





chucks, raccoons, etc. 6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.00 
| Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 


Color-illustrated catalog of finest Flower Seeds, Bulbs 
| and Plants, mailed on receipt of 35¢, with coupon 
| worth 50¢ on first purchase order. 


| BURNETT BROS., INC. Es. 1905 
Dept. 24 BArclay 7-6138 


92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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PERMANENT 
LIFE TIES 


mple twist and your plants are naturally supported 


th a dark leaf creer unhie ever 

1 over again. Available in 
rows of plants, training vines or tying 
8 inch lengths for single stems, fastening 
ises and a dozen other uses 


250 ft. spool $1.25 Bundle of 150 8 inch pieces 50¢ 
Postpaid No C. 0. D.'s Sold only by 


THE GARDEN SPOT 


78 WASHINGTON ST., MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


plastic coated life tie 
250 ft. spools for supporting 
arce clumps of 
flowers, also in 


ers to tre 
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CORSAGES 


Write for Free Catalog 


Floral vert 


HO-6 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Sesssess 


2228 
ee 


» Dept 
” or 

# 405 Cedar Lane 
* 
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laurel 
azalea 
dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 


Since you will spend many hours work- 
ing in your garden this year, be sure 
that your garden gets a good start with 
quality stock. 


Send for ovr 1952 catalog 


WESTON NURSERIES INC. 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Wellesley 5-3431 
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Hopkinton 2011 








PACIFIC STRAIN 


_ DELPHINIUM 


From The Originator 


Fresh Seeds of All our 
NOVELTIES 
AVAILABLE IN JULY 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


opt. H. 
CAPITOLA, CALIF. 


Bobbink and Atkins of East Rutherford, New Jersey staged this delightful rose garden at the 
International Spring Flower Show in New York last March and received two coveted awards. 


National Council of State Garden 
Clubs Receives Scott Medal 


The Arthur Hoyt Scott Gold Medal and a prize 
of $1,000 have been awarded to the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. This was reported 
by John W. Nason, president of Swarthmore 
College and chairman of Arthur Hoyt Scott Prize 
Selection Committee. 

For the first time since its establishment in 
1929, by Owen Moon, Jr., brother-in-law of Mr. 
Scott, in whose honor the Scott Foundation is 
named, the prize and the medal have been 
awarded to an organization instead of to a 
single individual 

The National Council is made up of the garden 
clubs of 42 state federations with more than 
300,000 members in 8,000 clubs throughout the 
country. The Council has been active in the con- 
servation of natural resources including soils, 
forests, wild flower and bird life; in teaching 
better planting and designing of the small home 
garden with the use of better plant material; also 
in the development of junior garden clubs and 
encouragement of the teaching of nature courses 
in schools—all of which directly carry out the 
purposes of the award. These are “to promote a 
greater love of nature, make the nation more 
conscious of the beauty of the outdoors, develop 
a greater knowledge and love of plants and 
flowers, spread the gospel of better planting and 
designing, and arouse a wider interest in better 
planting and more beautiful gardens among all 
citizens.” 

Mrs. G. C. Spillers of Tulsa, Oklahoma, presi- 
dent of the National Council, will receive the 
award and the prize money at the Swarthmore 


College (Pa.) Commencement, June 9 


Nature Classes at Cook’s Canyon 

Cook's Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary in Barre, 
Mass. has forty acres of woodland, meadow, pond 
and gorge, supporting an exciting variety of bird 
life, plant cover, minerals and animals — the 
ideal setting for a series of nature classes to be 
sponsored there by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society during June and July. 

Counselors, teachers, and naturalists will be 
attracted to the two-week session of the Natural 
Science and Conservation Workshop scheduled 
for June 15 — 28, 1952, designed to teach them 


how to make fun and adventure out of both 


natural history and conservation in the camp and 
classroom. A limited number of partial and work- 
ing scholarships are available for those interested 
who should apply in writing, giving qualifications 
and reasons for desiring one. The Workshop is 
operated through consultation with the Massa- 
chusetts Conservation Council. 

A resident camp for boys and girls nine to 
fifteen years of age is also on the Canyon’s cal- 
endar for the two periods, June 29-July12, and 
July 13-26. This Wildwood Nature Camp is 
managed by the Camp Standards established 
by the American Camping Association 


Newark Rose Festival 

The Twenty-first Annual Rose Festival at 
Newark, N.Y. will open June 15 with a colorful 
coronation ceremony in the 17 acre Rose Garden 
of the Jackson & Perkins Company. 


From the crowning of a diminutive Rose 
Princess, the entire program is timed to coincide 
with the full blossoming of more than 36,000 
plants in the Jackson & Perkins Rose Garden, 
which is both formal and informal in layout and 
comprises more than 200 varieties of hybrid 
teas, floribundas, and climbing roses. 


All rose growers will note the formal intro- 
duction of a new Floribunda rose, Ma Perkins, 
which is one of the two new roses to win the an- 
nual All-America Rose Selections award. A 
sparkling, coral-shell-pink, it grows vigorously 
and has the fragrance of honey and spices. 


On Saturday, June 21, the 1952 Rose Princess 
will reign over a colorful kiddie parade made up 
of children and their pets with roses as the theme. 

On the same day members of the American 
Rose Society will convene in Newark to make 
their yearly inspection of the gardens and to 
view the highly competitive show of the Tri-City 
(Rochester, Syracuse and Buffalo Niagara 
Frontier) Rose Societies 

Members of the Newark Garden Club will 
honor delegations from nearby and out-of-state 
garden clubs on Wednesday, June 25, and rose 
arranging will again the highlight of the 
final day, Sunday, June 29. The gardens and all 
festival ceremonies are open to the public free of 
charge and visitors are welcomed not only thru 
the Festival, but all Summer long. 
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Roses bloom 
to perfection 
with NEW POMO-GREEN 


protection! 


DUST OR SPRAY 


FOR ROSES AND OTHER FLOWERS 


It’s easy and economical to grow 
perfect roses, other flowers and orna- 
mentals with new, Pomo-Green. Just 
dust or spray according to directions 
on the package. Pomo-Green works 
quickly, effectively to control black 
spot, mildew, rose chafer, aphids and 
other chewing and sucking insects 
Get this leaf green powder in 1 lb. 
shaker top cans or 4 lb. bags from 
your hardware, seed or garden supply 
dealer 


Tells where, when, how to use the com- 
plete line of Niagara Farm and 
Garden Brand protective chemicals. 
Write us or ask your dealer 


DUST AND 
SPRAY GUIDE 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp 
Dept. E4 Middleport, N.Y 





Experienced horticulturist offers lectures for garden club pro- 
grams. Illustrated with fine Koda-Chrome slides. Subjects 
PRIMULA many choice kinds, with cultural information. 
ROCK-GARDENS use of alpine plants, color grouping ete 
SPRING GARDENS, bulbs, new varieties of Narcissi 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, TREES, and PERENNIALS, 
finest kinds shown, many unusual types featured and discussed. 


Mrs. HARRY HAYWARD, Ri. 1, Scarborough, Maine | 








Mrs. CHESTER COOK 
Accredited judge and approved lecturer of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 


opfpers three distinctive lectures 


Flower Arrangement for the Home Back- 
ground and Flower Show Exhibition 


Christmas in the Traditional and Modern Home 


Sculptural —_ and Dried Plant Material Ar- | 
ior Th living and Fall Deco- | 





ration 
16 Belfry Terrace 


pte on request 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


June 1952 





East Lansing, Michigan, Host to 
The American Rose Society 

A program brimming over with rose interest 
and sight-seeing has been arranged by the Amer- 
ican Rose Society for its annual meeting and Rose 
Show June 13-16, at the spacious Kellogg Center 
of Michigan State College, E. Lansing, Michigan 

The four-day affair offers the following attrac- 
Friday, June 13 Board of Directors’ 
campus tours throughout the day to 


tions 
meeting, 
include the greenhouse and rose test gardens, 
Get Acquainted Dinner” at 6:00 P. M 
and the opening of the National Rose Show at 

30 P. M. Saturday, June 14 — morning lec- 
inn and a panel of notables discussing pointers 


annual “*( 


on rose growing, followed by garden tours in the 
area and a banquet at 7:00 P. M. in Kellogg 
Center during which the Rose Show awards will 
be made and medals presented to Mr. George 
Sweetser, former president of the Society, to Mr. 
Eugene Boerner, hybridizer for the Jackson & 
Perkins Company, and to the National Rose 
Society of England. Sunday, June 15 — bus trip 
to the Johnson Rose Garden at Lake Odessa and 
a Junior Rose Club Forum. Monday, June 16 — 
visits to the nearby Olsdmobile plant, flower 
arrangement lecture and Rose Judging School. 


Plant Forms Exhibit by Museums 

A unique exhibit, reflecting the influence 
through the centuries of plant forms on design 
in fabrics, wallpaper, glass and objects of art, 
opened at the New York Botanical Garden on 
May 21. Six museums are participating—The 
Cloisters, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
American Museum of Natural History, Brook- 
lyn Museum, Museum of the City of New York, 
and Museum of Modern Art. 


Cowslips 


Many years ago we transplanted a clump 
or two of marsh marigolds to the banks of 
our brook. There they are today covering 
the banks with gold and spreading into an 
old alder swamp and on into the damp 
woods beyond. What a joy they are to our 
eyes, hungry for color after the long winter. 

Cowslip is another name for marsh mari- 
gold, Caltha palustris, and like the butter- 
cup, it belongs to the crowfoot family. In 
England the common English primrose, 
Primula veris, is sometimes called cowslip 
and our cowslip in England is spoken of as 
“Marybuds” “And winking Marybuds 
begin to ope their golden eyes.” 

Then there is the Virginia cowslip, 
Mertensia virginica, and the American 
cowslip, Dodecatheon media, a prairie wild 
flower much like a cyclamen. All of these 
local names are very confusing. 

Country people used to make cowslip 
wine, and cook the leaves and stems for 
greens. The flower buds were sometimes 
used instead of capers in a white sauce, 
served with boiled mutton, a favorite dish 
of Queen Victoria’s, I believe. 

When cowslips are coming into bloom 
along the brook choose a suitable bow! and 
a sharp trowel and lift the plant, roots and 
all. It comes up easily, dripping mud and 
water, and will fit nicely into the bowl. The 
blossoms will open in the house and last a 
long time, and then can go back into the 
ground none the worse for the experiment. 

— Ruts D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 











( NEW and THRILLING i 
THIRD DIMENSION 
"full color’’ 
STEREO-PHOTOGRAPHY 


stereo-Realist CAMERA 
Complete with viewer $ 178.75 


This amazing new camera enables you to actu- 
ally perceive depth in the photographs of your 
gardens and flowers — just as though you were 
again seeing the actual scene in all its glorious 
color. Here is the third dimension on your own 
film 1m a startling beauty that’s hard to believe. 


At 47 Bromfield St., 


Ask fos Free L iterature 


ALPH (Tres co. 


Boston 8, Mass. 


Est 1900 \ 


CAMERA SUPPLIES 


CAMERA 





BOSTON OLDEST STORE 
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Complete Landscape 


aad 
Garden Sewice 


ornamental 





hardy 
vines and Her- 


The 
trees, 
baceous Perennials. 

A full 


Tools, 


best, 
shrubs, 


of selected Garden 
Grass Seeds, Fertiliz- 
ers, Insecticides, Bird Houses, 
Peat, etc. 


line 


Garden Hose, 

You will find a trip to our 200- 
acre Nursery both interesting 
and profitable. 
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Our beautifully illustrated 
Catalog is sent free 
on request. 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
EAST BOXFORD 3, MASS. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 
AND PLANT SCREENS 
Delivered 
In Panels for 
Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington 


lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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HOME LANDSCAPING 
at SENSIBLE PRICES! 


If you don’t quite know what to 
plant, or if you need help in any way, 
save time and save money by calling for 
one of our experienced layout designers. 
He will suggest the right plants for your 
home to plant it for keeps. Old plant- 
ings can be redesigned, too, so phone 
Needham 3-3120, or write us, today. 


No Charge — No Obligation 
Written Guarantee 





NO ROSE SHORTAGES HERE! 
125 tepneteh varieties — ? year old Northern 
Fleid Grown 


All Well Rated by American Rose Society 











Perennials by the thousands — 50¢ apiece. 


Headquarters for the NICER things: 
(Needham grown and acclimated to 
our severe New England conditions) 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEC OHAM MASS. 


“The Country Nursery Closest to Home” 




















90s a Sensation! 
ZOYSIA JAPONICA 


(Japanese Lawn Grass) 


Seed is now obtainable of this low-grow 

ing, sod-forming perennial that is 

especially valuable for lawns, play- 

grounds and athletic fields. Will form a 

desirable, tough and cushiony turf 

within two years, and is of great value 

for the following reasons 

1. Crowds out CRABGRASS. 

2. Immune to Diseases and Pests. 

3. Tough and Wear-Resistant. 

4. Requires only OCCASIONAL 
mowing. 

5. Stays green all summer. 


We recommend using one pound of seed 
for 500 sq. ft. of lawn area. Write for 
circular giving complete information on 
this sensation Lawn Grass 


$6.00 per Ib. $5.50 per Ib. in 10 Ib. lots 
BURNETT BROS. INC. 


The House Famous for Lawn Grass 
Seed since 1905 


Dept. C 
92 Chambers St. (BArclay 7-6138) N. Y. 7. 


Bay U. S. Savings 
Bonds 





Two Lily Shows for 1952 

On Thursday, June 19, at 3 P. M., the Garden 
Club of Virginia will open wide the doors upon 
its Tenth Annual Lily Show which will continue 
through June 20. This event, which has proved 
its fine calibre in previous years, will bring credit- 
able attention to Front Royal, Virginia, where 
the American Horticultural Society will assist in 
staging it at the Warren County High School 
Gymnasium. The public will be permitted to 
enter a number of the specimen and arrangement 
classes and several non-competitive exhibits of 
note will be made by Dr. L. S. Emsweller and 
Dr. Robert N. Stewart, both of Beltsville, Mary- 
land, and Mr. Jan de Graaf of Gresham, Oregon. 
All lily enthusiasts should be especially inter- 
ested, too, in the display of varieties from the 
Garden Club of Virginia test garden. 

The North American Lily Soceity plans its 
annual Lily Show for June 30 and July 1 in 
Exhibition Hall of the Higbee Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Arnold Davis of the Cleveland 
Garden Center is chairman of this event and 
will be assisted by Tom Manley, vice-president 
of the Lily Society, as co-chairman. Those at- 
tending this display will be intrigued with the 
idea of receiving samples of the 5000 bulbils of 
the Lily Enchantment which Jan de Graaf of 
Oregon is donating to be given away. Seed colle »- 
tions of the trumpet type and martagon lilies will 
also be distributed. All indications are that this 
will be the finest exhibition in the Society's 
history. A special item of interest will be the 
presence of the new lily named in honor of Mrs 
Dwight (Mamie) Eisenhower by Carl Grant 
Wilson of Cleveland. 

Rose-growers Day in New York City 

June 5 is the date set for the Tenth Annual 
Rose-Grower's Day at the New York Botanical 
Garden, American Rose Society cooperating 

This gathering gives an excellent opportunity 
to inspect the well-known rose garden under the 
direction of T. H. Everett and his committee of 
Guest Hosts. Fortunately, the more than 7,000 


plants in this garden should be at the peak of 
their glory at the time. As the visitors enjoy their 
own lunches and tea and coffee provided by the 
Garden from 12:00 — 1:30 P. M., they will want 
to view the artistic flower arrangements, featur- 
ing roses, to be made by leading flower arrange- 
ment exhibitors from the neighboring states of 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. 

At 1:30 P. M. Dr. William J. Robbins, Director 
of the New York Botanical Garden will extend a 
welcoming word. This will be followed by a talk 
on “Rose Varieties’ by Edwin de T. Bechtel, 
member of the Board of Managers of the New 
York Botanical Garden, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, and a noted rosarian. 


Flower Arrangement Workshops 

June heralds the opening of two flower ar- 
rangement workshops, one being given for the 
first time from the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City, and the other starting 
its eighth season in Worcester, Mass. 

Grace Tabor, garden consultant and former 
garden editor of the Woman's Home Companion, 
will direct the New York course for its seven 
week's run on Monday evenings, 7:20 to 10:10 
P. M., beginning June 16 at 66 West 12th Street, 
where the New School for Social Research is 
located. Stress will be laid on flower arrangement 
as a creative expression for all with ample time 
offered for individual work. In addition to the 
best principles for successful arranging, the cul- 
tural and historic use of flowers through the ages 
wil] be considered. Fee $14, including registration 

The classes sponsored by the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at its Horticul- 
tural Hall, 30 Elm Street, Worcester will meet on 
Thursday from 2-5 P. M. throughout June and 
July, starting June 5. Instruction will be given in 
all types of flower composition by Mrs, Charles 
A. Fitzpatrick, who will emphasize the practical 
application of design to flower arrangement and 
the principles governing it. These classes are free 
and open to the public. 


Country life with the delightful atmosphere of the “Dutch” country was 
featured at the Philadelphia Flower Show in March. This old barn and 
its quaint planting will long be remembered by all who visited the Show. 
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Unusual Herbs 
From page 232 


Persea borbonia, the red bay persea, or 
bull bay, is used in Virginia gardens effec- 
tively as an accent tree or as a shrubby 
hedge. There it grows as tall as lilacs do in 
Westchester County. This Carolina bay is 
a handsome-foliaged shrub that has the 
added interest of culinary usage. Its shining 
leaves are used as a substitute for bay 
leaves in pot roasts and soups. 


Dipsacus fullonum, Fuller's teasel 


Tea from Holly Leaves 

Among the hollies, there are many that 
are appropriate for the herb garden. They 
include Jlex opaca, American holly, I. 
vomitoria, yaupon, an emetic used by the 
American Indians as a ceremonial drink, 
and Ilex paraguariensis, the popular Maté 
of South America, an invigorating stimu- 
lant tea used by the natives of the Andes 
that was adopted as a beverage by men of 
the United States navy when stationed in 
South American waters. 

Another tall herb, actually not a holly, 
is called sea holly. It has prickly foliage re- 
sembling that of holly. It is Eryngium mari- 
timum, a plant treated as perennial in West- 
chester County. Growing prolifically from 
seed, plants produce clumps of spiny leaves 
on three to four-foot stalks. The bluish 
flower heads are egg-shaped and thistle-like. 
The roots are candied for debility. 


Teasel Has Many Uses 

Another wild favorite is teasel, Dipsacus 
fullonum, also known as Fullers’ teasel. Still 
in use for carding wool, teasel has been 
found growing wild in Ohio, in upper New 
York State and there is a large patch near 
the ruins of an old factory in this vicinity. 
The cone-like heads, ringed about with pale 
lavender bloom in late Summer, attract in- 
terest, as do the dried heads which are in 
demand for Winter bouquets. The leaves 
on the upper stalk joined in a curious boat 
or basin-shaped fashion, hold water which 
is considered of value cosmetically 
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BLDG. AT RIGHT 8’ x 10° 
OTHER SIZES AVAILABLE 





If your car is being crowded out of 
the garage by the garden tools, 
bicycles and baby carriage —or if you 
have to tote all your garden gear 
out from the cellar—you need a 





Designed to fit garden surround- 
ings. Useful as a guest house, week- 
end camp or play-house. Made in 
sections. Easily erected by anyone. 
Shipped anywhere. All sizes. Send 


tool house. 


for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 








WEATHER-PROOFED 


INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 


THE SPRAY 
THAT STAYS! 
Cuts garden work 
in holf . . . you 
spray only for new 
growth. Plant Plate 

also feeds 
plant as you spray 
the leaves. 


Sold through reliable declers by 
MILLIGAN BROS., JEFFERSON, IOWA 
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Michigan “Pete” 


Your Garden Helper 
says: 

USE GENUINE 

BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN 
PEAT 


on lawns, flowers, shrubs. FINELY 
D, excel iressing. 

Pure ige pect, has 
foed, almost 3% nitrogen. Combines 
benefits of set moss ond humus in 
ONE PRODUCT. Binds cocey soils 
clay soils, GIVES YOUR SOILS 
NEW LIFE and saves you money. 
ORDER "HIGH NITROGEN" MICHIGAN 
PEAT today from dealer in 100, 50, 25, 
and “2 pecks (latter for 




















An ALLCUT | 


CUTS 


the TALL STALKS, 


DANDELION AND 
BUCKHORN LEFT BY 
AN ORDINARY MOWER. 


Ideal for trimming 
months when the grass 
the weeds grow fast. 


during the hot 
grows slowly and 


A simple, lightweight machine, rug- 


gedly built. Easy to 

circular. 

16"'-$27.50 
AUTO SICKLE 


Delivered 


use. Write for 


24"'-$34.50 
COMPANY 


Box 19. South Natick. Mass. 








African Violets & House plants). 
(Never baled). 


Michigan Peat, Inc. 
267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





When writing advertises 
| Please mention 


Horticulture 




















SUBSCRIPTION 
BLANK 


$2.50 A Year for U. S. and Canada 
Foreign $3.50 


HORTICULTURE - Horticulture Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Orlyt Greenhouse 10 by 11 ft. only 


all ready to set on your fundation 9395 


Your New G:G 
GREENHOUSE 


A cozy Orlyt Greenhouse where you relax 
in the sunshine and grow fresh flowers 
and vegetables twelve months of the year 
Costs are lower than buildings of usual 
construction. You don't build Orlyt 
just set it up. Comes in sections that go 
together with bolts and screws. Five 
models available Choice of straight 
or slanted sides. Also lean-to-greenhouses 
Prices range from $175 to $780 for the 
greenhouse structure only. Foundation, 
plant benches, carefree automatic heat 
and ventilation at reasonable prices. Con- 
venient terms available. Send for fascin- 
ating free booklet No. 70JN that tells all 
about it 








Your new Orlyt becomes the most 


$175 


used room in your 
home. Size 5 by 10 ft. 





This one is larger and provides 


more growing space $600 


Size 13 by 18 ft 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 















WHEN DANGER THREATENS ... 
1- +. SPRAY! 





Nature has equipped the amiable SKUNK with a mighty effective spray 
which he uses to protect his family and himself 

ver the past 49 years, Andrew Wilson, Inc., has developed the finest, 
aI purpose sprays (Insecticide cnd Fungicide) for the protection 


spec 


f your flowers, shrubs and trees 


SUPER-CIDE 
D.D.T.—ROTENONE—PYRETHRUM 


One of the finest, most complete and 
highly effective sprays ever pro- 


0. K. 
PLANT SPRAY 
An efficient contact insecticide 
the choice of experienced gor 


deners for almost 50 years. The safest duced — be sure to have a supply 
Nicotine spray for use on all plants on hand for the Holly Blight — pro- 
from Azaleas to Orchids to kill soft tection against Boxwood leaf 


bodied insects such as Aphids Miner, lace Wing Fly on Rhodys and 
Thrips, leaf Miners, lace Bugs, Soft Azaleas, Orchid Scales, Japanese 
Beetles and a multitude of other 
hard-to-kill" insects. 1 pt. $1.75; 
5 gals. $48.00 


Scales, crawling young Scales and 
many other insects 
pt. $.45; 1 at. $1.15; 1 gal. $3.5 1 gal. $9.75 
TRIP-L-WAY SPRAY POWDER 
The one ALL-PURPOSE Spray Material. Contro! sucking insects 
chewing insects and fungous diseases. Garden size $1.50; 4 Ibs. $6.50 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 
PLANT FOODS 
WEED KILLERS 





HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, WN. J. 
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The Four E’s, Newcomers in Strawberries 
The Experiment Station at Geneva, New York has released 
for trial four new strawberries — Empire, Erie, Essex and Eden. 
Empire is a cross between Dresden and Sparkle and makes a 
large, productive, very attractive berry for market or home use. 
Due toa light flesh color it is not suitable for freezing. Sparkle 
and Howard, crossed in 1940, produced Erie as a late, large-sized 
berry of questionable quality. Essex, crossed between Howard 
and Deutsch Evern in 1926, is small and tender, valuable in the 
home garden for its early ripening. Eden, derived from Dresden 
and Fairfax in 1940, has tough skin, firm flesh and deep red color, 
making it a candidate for freezing, canning, and the fruit market. 


Hemlock Can Be Propagated Vegetatively 

The Journal of Forestry, for February 1952, reports that the 
common or Canada hemlock, Tsuga canadensis, may be propa- 
gated by cuttings and that the rooting of the cuttings is usually 
improved by basal immersion in a root-inducing substance, either 
indolebutyric acid or a naphthaleneacetic acid. Cuttings root in 
larger percentages if made from wood in its first year taken from 
the trees from mid-August to late January. A powder-dip treat- 
ment with the fungicide Phygon XL helps the rooting of the cut- 
tings when it is used directly after the basal immersion. 








Practical Garden Books 


HOW TO GROW HOUSE PLANTS 

by Esther Grayson. 

Recently publ shed, this handy little book written by one 

of the nation’s leading authorities on house plants, is 

especially designed for beginners 

AN INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS 

by John Kieran ... 

One hundred color illustrations embellish Mr. ’Kieran’s 

lively text: An ideal gift book for all who ‘ove wild flowers. 

THE CULTIVATED AROIDS 

by M. R. Birdsey ..... 

The latest book to appear o on the various kinds of foliage 

plants for the modern home. Unusually fine photographs. 
INSAI — MINIATURE POTTED TREES 

Pe IEE SoG kai pcecnsedceesatdees hanes $2.00 

A simply written handbook discussing in detail the cul- 

ture and care of midget trees. Well illustrated. 

ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES 

by Cynthia Westcott............ 

Dr. Westcott, best known as the plant doctor, has pro- 

duced a down-to-earth book on rose growing which every 

rose enthusiast will thoroughly enjoy and profit by. 

THE ART OF DRIFTWOOD 

AND DRIED ARRANGEMENTS 

Be PE IN 6.65 a dcd05 vac 6s eidesceacas bans $ 

150 pictures tell the — story of the use of driftwood 

and dried arrangemen 

THE GARDENER'S ‘TRAVEL BOOK 

Ee ic ES 5 in. 6 06:6 s<lnas stcasenesrseares $4.00 

A helpful book which lists the nation’s leading gardens 

that are open to the public. Copiously illustrated. 

PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 

SS PPR eer 

Serious gardeners should not be without this excellent 

guide that lists 441 sources for specific shrubs, trees, per- 

ennials, annuals and bulbs. It is the only accurate and 

complete book of its kind in print. If you want to know 

where to buy a specific plant, the Guide will tell you 

where it can be purchased. 


Prices Quoted include 
HORTICULTURE BOOK "DEPARTMENT 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 


$1.00 


. 2.50 


2.95 
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¥i00 More Suaccta 


SAVE MONEY, TOO! 


There’s no point in spraying your garden unless 


there’s a spreader in your insecticide! Spreaders re- 


duce the surface tension of water so that your spray 
covers completely—and sticks to the leaves. 


Most insecticides don’t contain spreaders, and 
commercial spreaders are expensive. FELS-NAPTHA 


Soap can do this all-important job better and cheaper! 

If you use a nicotine spray, as most gardeners do, 
FELS-NAPTHA will vastly increase its efficiency 
by releasing the nicotine fumes which gas aphids and 


other insect pests. 


To prepare the spreader, just make a rich lather of 
FELS-NAPTHA in the water you use to dilute your 
insecticide. Not only will your spray cover and stick, 
but insects will stick while the spray does its work. 


Try it and see. 








One of the many extra uses 
of Versatile 


FELS-NAPTHA 





Rose Introducers — From page 235 
with: Paul J. Howard produced Sleigh 
Bells, besides the Golden Hour, and the 
late Fred H. Howard gave us a number of 
fine roses, including The Doctor, Heart’s 
Desire, California Centennial, Babe Ruth, 
Los Angeles and the All-America winner, 
Fred Howard. Howard & Smith of Monte- 
bello has a long and impressive list of 
introductions. Carl Duehrsen is their 
present hybridizer, with Bright Eyes, Gold 
Rush, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, Connie 
Mack and Carrousel to his credit, in addi- 
tion to several new ones just coming out. 
Herbert C. Swim recently won the Amer- 
ican Rose Society Gold Honor Medal. Di- 
rector of research at Armstrong Nurseries 
in Ontario, Calif., he works with fruit, 
ornamentals and roses. Believing that in- 
breeding reduces rose vigor, he uses vari- 
eties originating from different breeding 
lines. His roses include Helen Traubel, 
Forty-niner, Chief Seattle, Bravo, Noc- 
turne, Tallyho, Sutter's Gold and others. 
As geneticist and plant breeder, Dr. 
Walter E. Lammerts has made important 
additions to many fields, notably peaches 
and camellias, as well as roses. He is pres- 
ently associated with Rancho del Descanso 
in La Canada, Calif. His famous Charlotte 
Armstrong won several gold medals, while 
High Noon, Mirandy, Show Girl, Taffeta 
and American Flagship are among the top 
garden favorites. Dr. Lammerts, too, holds 
the American Rose Society Gold Medal. 
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But not all our modern roses come from 
America. Many of them appear from France, 
England, Germany, Spain and Denmark. 

Francis Meilland, previously mentioned 
as the producer of Peace, is one of the most 
prolific of modern French hybridizers. His 
father Antoine was a pupil of Pernet- 
Ducher, and together father and son have 





Robert Pyle, Ellen Poulsen and Dr. R. C. 
Allen, Secretary, American Rose Society. 


an important business. The actual crosses 

are made by Francis’ wife, while Francis 

observes, selects and supervises the work. 
Charles Mallerin is another keen, observ- 


ant Frenchman whose contributions have 
been considerable over a number of years. 
Leaving his profession of engineering, he 
turned his hobby of hybridizing into a sec- 
ond profession. Dr. Nicolas was responsible 
for bringing two of Mallerin’s best to this 
country, the yellow Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 
and rosy Editor McFarland. 

In German areas Wilhelm Kordes and 
Mathias Tantau are among present-day 
leaders. Kordes is especially interested in 
floribundas, with Pinocchio and World’s 
Fair as shining examples, although his 
hybrid tea Crimson Glory is also a prime 
favorite. Tantau’s City of York won the 
American Rose Society Gold Medal in 
1950. Floradora, too, is a Tantau rose. 

Pedro Dot is the outstanding rose man in 
Spain, and has been for many years. Living 
within sight of the snow-covered Pyrenees, 
he works largely with Rosa moyesi. His 
roses, Condesa de Sastago, Federico Casas 
and Angels Mateu are brightly hued. 

The leading rose growers, as well as 
hybridizers, of Denmark are the Poulsens. 
Svend Poulsen, the hybridizer of the firm, 
aims for hardy roses with the form and color 
of hybrid teas and the strong growing habit 
and continuous bloom of the polyanthas. 
Numerous floribundas carry the Poulsen 
name, including the new Mrs. Inge Poulsen. 

In Ireland are two old and honored rose 
firms responsible for many of our best 
varieties — Samuel McGredy & Son and 

See page 250 
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THIS IS THE MONTH FOR. 









“Super @ Quality Bulbs 


Let your garden and show table be the talk of 
your town, because you selected Newest and 
Standard varieties of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS and other Miscellaneous bulbs, 
etc. from HOLLAND'S largest and most authoritative list. 

Only healthy, clean and superior bulbs offered at moderate prices. During 
season all varieties available at Hamilton, Mass. for immediate shipment. Your 


FREE copy is ready. Write now. 


PP. DE JAGER & SONS, INC. 
188 ASBURY ST., DEPT. HE SO. HAMILTON, MASS. 
HEAD.CFFICE ANT wuecsrorec ar wentoer MOCTIAND. 















PEONIES 


We invite you to visit us and see the varied display in darkest red, pink, white 
and the interesting Japanese types with large centers of golden yellow. 


The Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Mountain Laurel are also in bloom in June 
Catalog on request. 


and are well worth seeing. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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for Protection 


Your valuable trees end shruts must be 
protected. Expert spraying NOW will 
prevent serious damage later. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, 





8 P RAY | for Prevention 


Consult us regerding fruning, fertiliza- 
tion, and cavity work we will gladly 
inspect your trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Ine. 


Mass. 
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VIGORO Complete Plant Food 


Get the world’s most complete lily supplies in ample amounts all the vital 
' 


iWustrated in color. Send ee a a 


a catalog 
25¢ \coin) for your copy TODAY 


a ROMAINE B. WARE csc 


get from the soil 


@ 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 





ROOTONE 


extra roses, azaleas, geraniums, Afri- 
can violets, boxwood, pachysandra, 
etc., from the plants youalready have. 
A delightful hobby, indoors or out. 
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Get your Rootone and a copy of the 
free booklet, ‘Increase Plantsin Home 
and Garden,” at your garden supply 
store. Trial packet 25c; 2-oz. jar 
(enough for 3,000-4,000 cuttings) $1. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 


The wonderful plant hor- 
mone powder to make 
your cuttings grow. Use 
it to make any number of 


iA 


Ax 


Telephone AS 77-4204 |} 





Primroses 

From page 230 

woodland soil, but will thrive in any spot 
in the garden that does not burn them in 
the Summer. The foliage is apt to wilt if 
exposed to the hot sun, though a good 
watering will usually revive it. 


A Group for Woodlands 

The cortusoIves section is a woodland 
group, with soft, low foliage and delicate 
flowers on good stems appearing in May 
and June. They vary mostly from pinks to 
lavenders and magenta. P. cortusoides, 
saratilis and sieboldi are the best known. 

The CANDELABRA section follows the 
vernales group, and here among others, we 
find P. aurantiaca, bulleyana, helodoxa, 
japonica, pulverulenta and their many hy- 
brids. The flowers grow in tiers, mostly on 
tall stems, in shades of yellow and orange 
or white, or pink and red. They all want 
semi-shade and a reasonable amount of 
moisture. Mine are happy in an open wood- 
land, along a rivulet where there is more 
sun or tucked cosily into a semi-shady cor- 
ner of the rock garden. 


Primulas of Other Hues 

Primula japonica comes in reds and 
pinks and the lovely Postford White. P. 
pulrerulenta has silvered stems, but is 
otherwise much like P. japonica; P. pul- 
verulenta, Bartley strain, is a luscious pink. 
P. helodoxa is called “Glory-of-the-bog,” 
and I am waiting to see its orange flowers 
along the rill. P. bulleyana is a tall rich 
yellow, and P. aurantiaca a dwarfer, cop- 
pery primrose. 

The bell-flowered section sIkKKIMENSIS 
follows the candelabras closely. Here we 
have P. alpicola, “hopeana,” secundiflora, 
waltoni, sinopurpurea and, of ‘course, 
sikkimensis — all yet to bloom for me, but 
looking sturdy as can be. These all like 
rich woodland soil or damp open positions. 
Most have large leaves and hanging bells 
at the top of tall stems. P. alpicola comes 
in white, vellow and purple. P. secund:flora 
should be a lovely wine color, as is P 
waltoni. The latter is difficult to move in 
the seedling stage, but this year, with the 
utmost care, they survived and are now 
growing very happily. 

The captraTA section contains only the 
one species, P. capitata, which is a biennial 
or a short-lived perennial. A variety, P. 
capitata mooreana, is hardier; it has purple 
flowers, and blooms from July to Sep- 
tember. My plants look as if they will. 

This listing touches only the fringe of the 
primroses, but it will give some idea of the 
wealth of color and bloom and the long 
growing season of the primula family. It 
can give but little hint of the delight one 
gets as color, fragrance and form unfold 
week after week in this superb group 
of perennial plants. 
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A Joy for Flower Arrangers 
Flower Arrangement For All Occasions. 

By Marie Johnson Fort, New York: 

Rinehart and Co., Ine. $8.50. 

Flower arrangers especially will find this to be 
one of the most delightful books of the vear, and 
one of specific interest to the flower show ex- 
hibitor. Mrs. Fort, from Griffin, Georgia, widely- 
known flower show exhibitor, judge and lecturer, 
use of the abundance of 


has made excellent 


Mrs. Fort used red canna buds, canna 
leaves, plums, eggplant, peaches and 
grapes in making this arrangement 


Southern plant material, as well as the more 
familiar 
rangements. Her style is fresh, and her technique 
flawless. The publishers are to be congratulated 


florists’ items, to create unusual ar- 


on a distinguished publication one of the most 
beautiful books on the subject yet published 
are the color 


noteworthy many 


Particularly 
plates of exceptional quality. 


M.C 


SECKMAN 


Lily Progress in England 
The Lily Yearbook. Edited by P.M. 

Synge. London: The Royal Horticul- 

tural Society. $2.40. 

All of the yearbooks of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of London are a joy to review. Indeed, the 
very manner in which they are assembled and the 
generous number of illustrations are evidence of 
the genuine interest in each study which, in this 
case, is lily culture. Both sides of the Atlantic are 
well represented and faraway parts of the world 
have been included in this latest symposium. The 
article entitled ‘In Simple Language for the Be- 
ginner™’ will particularly delight amateur garden- 
ers. However, it should be realized that these 
annual summaries must, of necessity, contain 
many technical articles if we are to keep abreast 
of the advances that are being made in the grow- 


ing of lilies 
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A Sheaf of Rose Books 


What Every Rose Grower Should Know, 
ith Ed. Rev. By Dr. Ray C. Allen, Har- 
risburg, Pa.: The American Rose So- 
ciety. $1.75. 

In 120 concise steps, Dr. Allen has brought up- 
the important factors for 

An amazing amount of new in- 


to-date success in 


growing roses 
formation about rose growing has been assembled 
since the late Dr J Horace McFarland pioneered 
in the writing and publishing of this little volume, 
which has helped countless thousands to know 
and love the rose. Printed with skill and gener- 
ously illustrated with line drawings, halftones 
and color plates, it is one of those companion 
books to refer to again and again. Not all the 
available rose knowledge is contained in it by 
any means, but no other American book of equal 


size tells more 


Roses and Home Flower Arranging. By 
Edna Whitsitt. New York: The Grey- 
stone Press. $1.50. 

Using 28 illustrations in full color and a com- 
pact text, Mrs. Whitsitt tells a lively story about 
the uses of roses in the home. In many instances 
she relates her arrangements to particular set- 
tings. Using few blossoms and a wide variety of 
supplementary plant material, she has contrived 
a number of striking combinations. The illus- 
trations in full color help immeasurably to 


express her moods 


Let’s Arrange Roses. By Emilia Burke. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: The J. Horace MeFar- 
land Co. $3.75. 

Some say that only experts should review 
books on specialized subjects, but more and more 
we are trending toward the reaction of an ever- 
growing enlightenment on the part of many who 
enjoy artistic creations without having had 
formal training in a particular field. The art of 
flower arrangement has in recent years absorbed 
the interest of thousands of women and a lengthy 
collection of books has appeared on various 
phases of the subject. Mrs. Burke has confined 
herself to the use of roses with other plant mate- 
rial. The 49 superb halftones printed on top qual- 
ity paper with a minimum amount of text are 
illustrative of the old proverb: “a picture is worth 
ten thousand words.” Using comparatively few 
blooms, she portrays many of the distinctive 
characteristics of the queen of flowers, emphasiz- 
ing the stems, foliage, budsjand blooms in her 


compositions 
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African \ iolets From page 22: 


A few final suggestions. Remember to 
bring indoors before it becomes toocold those 
plants used for porch decoration. African 
violets like fresh air, but not cold drafts. 
Leaves will probably be dusty, and they 
can be sprayed with warm water and the 
plant kept out of the sun until dry. Crown 
rot can be brought on by overwatering so 
learn to avoid this pitfall. 

Check for insect attacks. Trouble “nipped 
in the bud” is the rule to follow with 
African violets. Mite is the worst insect 
enemy, causing curled, distorted young 
leaves. Capsules of sodium selenate are 
available if you do not object to their ex- 
tremely poisonous nature. Whatever insec- 
ticide is used, remember to follow the 
recommended strength. Warfare on insects 
is not too difficult to cope with if attacks are 
recognized before they have become severe. 


Vegetables Got 


Y SWET masons of 7 


all-purpose 
End-o-Pest 


Remarkable End-o- 
Pest protects flowers 
and vegetables 
against their 3 major 
enemies —sucking 
and chewing insects 
and fungus diseases. 
It’s safe to use 
ready mixed 
ready to use in 
handy refillable 
dust gun container. 
Get it now! 
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By the makers of VIGORO 


—complete balanced plant food 


New 

Novelty 
HOUSE 
PLANT 


Postpaid $1.70 in U.S.A. Add 20¢ west Mississippi River 
TRADESCANTIA REGINAE — A very handsome erect grow- 
ing plant with leaves that have distinct variegated stripes of 

| purplish-crimson in center and silvery marking toward edge. The 
underside of the leaf is a clear purple. A real novelty 
ORCHIDS—LAVENDER CATTLEVA large corsage type 

| Flowering size plant with buds. Postpaid $7.95 U.S.A. Add 25¢ 
west Mississippi River eee 

| We offer a wide selection of ORCHIDS, 25 new AFRICAN 
VIOLETS, 25 kinds of PHILODENDRONS and TROPICAL 

| FOLIAGE PLANTS for the home 

| Please send 25¢ for NEW 1952 illustrated catalog 

| ALB:RTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 

| Rt. 6, Box 77, Dept. P, Jacksonville 7, Florida 

| 0 """ World’s Most Complete, instructive ="** 

IRIS 2%. FREE 

CATALOG 
500 Kinds, Many Strange, Rere, Curious 

From all over the world for YEAR-ROUND 

bloom in YOUR garden! Also many popular 

favorites. Full cultural directions 
Rush ad or postal with your name Today. 
RAINBOW Hybridizina GARDENS 


reaema: Dept.H-6 Placerville California .sesee 


Seeeeeneeenae 
Seeeeeeneee 
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Rose Introducers 
From page 247 


Pons, King Boreas and Shades of Autumn 
are among the numerous Brownell offer- 


fertilizers and understocks are being studied 
in state colleges and experiment stations. 
Great municipal, test and private gardens 


ings. Dr. L. E. 


Alex Dickson & Sons. Both have devoted 
generations to the development of roses, 
McGredy primarily for decorative pur- 
poses and Dickson for exhibition. Liberty, 
Killarney, Betty Uprichard and Edith 
Nellie Perkins are among the Dickson 
varieties, while McGredy has given us the 
“Trish singles,"” Rex Anderson, Rubaiyat 
and dozens of others. 

Many, many more individuals and rose 
firms in Europe could and should be cited 
as having brought more glory to the rose 
de Ruiter, Leenders and van Rossem in 
Holland; Lens in Belgium; Soupert & 
Notting and Ketten in Luxembourg; Cant, 
Robinson, Paul, Wheatcroft, Morse, Hark- 
ness, Prior and others in England; Aicardi 
in Italy; Krause in Germany; and so many 
in France as to make one pause for a start- 
ing place. Alister Clark of Australia was a 
famous country gentleman-hybridizer who 
produced good daffodils as well as roses. 

America has a number of hybridizers 
whose aim is hardiness in particular. Walter 
D. and Josephine Brownell of Rhode Island 
have been working diligently for years to 
give us roses that will bloom freely without 
dusting or spraying even in localities with 
low winter temperatures. Their “sub-zero” But one 
hybrid teas are derived mostly from 
Rosa wichuraiana. Anne Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James, Coral Creeper, Lily 


Wright and F. L. 


Niels E. 


cannot 


Longley is working for 
hardy roses in Minnesota, and Perey H. 
Skinner are breeding 
varieties for the prairies of western Canada. 
Hansen worked fifty-five years 
trying toobtain hardy roses without thorns. 


The Late Dr. J. H. Nicolas 


overlook all 
devotees of the rose who are laboring on 
other phases than hybridizing. Control of 
diseases and insects and testing of soils, 


give inspiration as well as working knowl- 
edge to all who visit them. Tireless plant 
scouts have co nbed the far corners of the 
earth to bring us both the wild roses from 
which refinements could be made and also 
the newest output of the hybridizers. 
Among these, Dr. L. M. Massey is a 
leading rose disease investigator. Mrs. 
Harriett R. Foote designed many famous 
gardens and vigorously advocated cultural 
methods that she believed in. Robert Pyle, 
a commanding figure in the whole world of 
horticulture, was the American ambassador 
of the rose as he made trip after trip to 
Europe in search of the newest and best. 
Lambertus C. Bobbink, an expert plants- 
man and nurseryman, was the first success- 
ful producer of field-grown roses in this 
country because he had the will to experi- 
ment until he found an understock (Rosa 
multiflora) that would grow them here. 
And close to the heart of every rosarian 
should be the memory of Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland, whose life-long love of roses 
i and rose growing led him to write and talk 
\5 about them until the day of his death, at 
the age of 89, in 1948. As editor of the 
American Rose Annual for twenty-nine 
years, he was influential in the movement 
to bring roses into every home garden. 
Indeed, we would all be the poorer without 
these indefatigable champions of the rose. 


~~ 
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GROUND KOVER | 
sata dalilasld ede Sasadlaullatlai 


Our gauze type used tobacco cloth is 
easily spread over newly seeded lawns. 
Protects them from washouts and birds 

. retains moisture . . . helps stimulate 
growth. Especially recommended for use 
on hills and slopes. 





GROW GRASS 


EASILY! QUICKLY! 
with 











PACKAGED UNIT TO COVER (approx.) 
1500 sq. ft. $6.75 2500 sq. ft. $9 5000 sq. ft. $16.75 


Conn. Residents add 2‘, Sales Tax. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


CANVAS SPECIALTY CO. 


P. O. BOX 937 HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Will you please tell me how to slip a rabbit-foot-fern? 

The rabbit-foot-fern, Davallia canariensis, propagates very 
easily from the furry rhizomes, or “‘feet,”” which creep out of the 
pot. Break them off with one or two leaves if possible, and start 
in sand or in porous, humusy soil. Or if you wish, you may 
divide your plant into several sections in the early Spring. 

* * * 


What is the white beam-tree? 

The white beam-tree, Sorbus aria, is an European ash, known 
sometimes as the white beam mountain-ash, that is common in 
Europe and England where it does best in limestone areas. It 
is a very attractive tree, to 50 feet, with showy orange-red 
berries and non-compound leaves that are white and hairy on 
the undersides. The pleasing contrast between the green and 
white surfaces is one of the distinctive features of this tree. 

7 * 7 


What is this “Neptune fern” that department, 5 & 10 cent and 
other stores have been selling recently? Someone said that it is not a 
plant but actually the treated remains of small animals. 

Neptune fern, also called variously Neptune air fern, Japan 
fern, Japanese seaweed and squirrel-tail, is a hydroid, that is, 
a colony of invertebrate animals known scientifically as Thuiaria 
argentea. Contrary to the suggestion of some of its common names, 
it is not found in the seas around Japan, but on the Pacific coast 
from Alaska to San Francisco and on both sides of the Atlantic 
from Greenland to Cape Hatteras, to the Mediterranean on the 
European side. At times it is so abundant that it is washed up in 
great quantities on the beaches. When alive it is silvery in color, 
but after the animals rot away it bleaches to white. The skeleton 
which remains, is then dipped into a green dye. 
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A Single Flower on the Wall 


Dear Editor—The ordinary, plastic holders in | 


which toothbrushes are sold make fine flower 
containers for the wall when a single bit of color 
or greenery is needed. 

A sick-a-bed person likes to look at a bright 
flower, but often he cannot see flowers, if they 


are placed upon a dresser or table when he is flat | 


upon his back. But a toothbrush holder, fastened 


to the wall with Scotch tape, will hold a single | 
rose just where it can be easily seen and most | 


enjoyed from a prone position 

Over the kitchen sink the same toothbrush 
holder will give a housewife the most benefit from 
a bright flower or spray of green ivy. On a porch 
in Summer when a particularly beautiful bud has 


been picked in the garden, it can be placed in this | 


same kind of container for all who pass to see. 
Being colorless, toothbrush holders detract 
nothing from the color of the flower displayed, 
and, being light in weight, they stay safely in 
place on the wall. 
—JEAN COWLES 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


They Froze and Flowered 
Dear Editor—I have had a very unusual experi- 
ence with my zephyranthes, or fairy lily bulbs. 
Last Spring I brought pots of this plant from 
their resting place to grow as usual. The leaves 
grew rapidly but no bloom; then the foliage died 
down as usual and I placed the pots under a 
shrub. In the Fall I forgot them and when I 
remembered, they were frozen solid in the pots 
since there had been some very cold nights. I 
brought them to the basement to thaw the soil so 
I could discard them, for I was sure that they 
were ruined. After a few days, I decided to dis- 
card them and much to my surprise green leaves 
were showing. So I left them to see what would 
happen. About ten days later, I had pots of the 
most beautiful blooms I had ever seen — darker 
pink than usual, much larger, taller and every 
bulb blooming. 
— Mrs. Raven Dennam 
South Portland, Maine 


Cascade vs. Salonikae 

Dear Editor—I am referring to the “cascade 
strain” of the madonna lily mentioned in the 
Readers’ Questions section of the March Horti- 
culture. Do you suppose anyone who has tried 
this strain has discovered that it offers any better 


characteristics than those of the old Salonikae | 


type of madonna lily that Mr. W. N. Craig used 


to recommend so highly for its health and hardi- | 


ness? The latter sets seed freely, while the French 


and Dutch types of madonna do not. Also | 


Salonikae bulbs were sounder than the French 


offerings, only Mr. Craig's advocacy created a | 
demand that soon exhausted the slim supply | 
then available. The culture of Salonikaes from | 
seed should be a good deal easier than growing | 


the other types from scales and seedgrown bulbs 
would remain healthier. 

On the other hand, Salonikae blooms were a 
mite smaller than the French, petals a trifle 
heavier, foliage a shade darker. Apart from the 
seed-setting advantage, I liked the flowers of 
the French and Dutch grown madonnas better. 

—H. LANGELER 
Pelham, N. Y. 
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PEMAQUID PICNIC TABLE (Top 30” x 72” with 2 attached benches) $32.50 @ 
OX CART CHAISE LONGUE— $22.50 ¢ CASCO CHAIR—$8.00 e 
AROOSTOOK BENCH (Top approx. 12” x 40°’) $3.95 © All prices F.O.B. Walpole 


Walpole outdoor furniture helps proof glued, stained an attractive 
you enjoy the fun of backyard rustic brown. 

picnics. Rugged tables with 2 Order any of above pieces direct 
thick plank tops ... comfortable from this ad... or visit our shop, 
chairs and settees for sunning and write or telephone Walpole 830 
lounging. Made to be left out in for catalog showing all our out- 
any weather. All pieces water- door furniture. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES. GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 














When you visit George Washington Birthplace National Monument at 
Washington's Birthplace (Westmoreland County), Va. 


look for the WALDOR Cluminum Greenhouse! 


WALDOR greenhouses are available in many sizes and styles — priced 
from $278.25. 


Easily erected! 


10-Year Warranty! 


No rot — 





No rust — 


No paint — 


For the best green- 
house investment 
available, write for WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


brochure 18. Box 188, Salem, Mass. 











WALPOLE 
POST AND RAIL FENCE 


Old-fashioned 2, 3, or 4 rail style as 
low as 33 cents per ft. for complete 
fence. Easy to erect and can be 
shipped anywhere. Screen, Picket, 
and Hurdle styles also. Send for 
catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
Mokers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 
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Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


@ Big Tree Moving 
@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 


@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 


@ Cavity work Spraying 
@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock (Garden. Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot | abels 

HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Madonna Lily 
From page 229 


Commercially it is grown in many parts 
of Europe, but the majority of bulbs which 
come to us from European sources originate 
in Northern France, Holland and England. 
It is grown most successfully in this country 
too largely in central New York State, 
Pennsylvania and the Pacific Northwest. 
Two superb seed-grown forms are becom- 
available, L. candidum 


ing increasingly 
form known as the 


salonikae and the 
Cascade Strain. 
Actually it is an easy lily to grow and in 
most areas of this country so prolific that 
one can well expect it to escape and, in 
time, become naturalized much as have the 
Chinese Tiger lily, L. tigrinum or the 
European catnip. 
Rules for Successful Growth 
Cultural preferences are simple. Sun, 
especially morning sun, is important. It is 
benefited by air-space and, if possible, some 
air-movement around it. The plants prefer 
clay to a light soil and lime to acid but 
these are not essential. Fertilizers such as 
bonemeal, well-rotted manure or compost 
may be used freely. The location should not 
be damp or, at least, it 
drained. However, any of these rules may 
be broken — they are not requirements. 
The writer has seen it interplanted with 
azaleas and remembers well a magnificent 
stand in a low spot under maple branches. 
In some areas of the extreme Northern 
parts of the country, it does have a tend- 
ency on occasion to be uncertain. The 
problems have never been clearly defined, 
but would seem to be a combination of 
a series of late frosts in 


must be well 


adverse factors: 
Spring which weaken the plant and make it 
liable to the onslaught of the fungi of basal 
rot which are present in many soils; pro- 
tracted, damp Springs; too acid soils. In 
those gardens where it has been uncertain, 
it is suggested that it be planted where it is 
protected from late frosts. Air-drainage, 
shelter of a building or overhanging tree 
branches all serve this function. 


Planting Time 

Bulbs usually arrive from the nursery 
anytime from the middle of August until 
mid-October and should be planted with the 
top of the bulb two to three inches below 
the surface of the soil and, approximately, 
a foot apart. They can be planted through 
November with perfect safety. Late plant- 
ing is a problem for the nurseryman and 
not the gardener, for it is he who must keep 
the bulbs relatively dormant until they are 
to be set out. During the Fall most bulbs 
will send up a rosette of basal leaves, though 
newly-planted bulbs may fail to do so the 
first season. In Spring these leaves can be 
cut off and burned as it is quite likely that 
they have acquired Botrytis over the 
Winter. Once growth starts in Spring the 
young shoots and the ground around the 
bulbs should be kept dusted with a copper 
Bordeaux until the weather 
From 


fungicide or 
settles and becomes dry and warm. 





that point on, they need no attention aside 
from routine weeding. The stems will start 
to turn brown in mid- to late July, and once 
they have died completely should be cut 
and burned—not put on the compost heap. 


The Problem of Botrytis 

The only problem this lily offers in the 
average garden arises from its susceptibility 
to Botrytis. This is an ugly and disfiguring 
fungus that attacks the leaves and occa- 
sionally even the stems or buds. Sun, air- 
movement and dry weather have already 
been mentioned as the best preventatives. 
Precautionary measures and treatment con- 
sist of the removal of the basal leaves in 
Spring and dusting both ground and plant 
with a copper fungicide or Bordeaux. In an 
exceptionally damp season, it might be 
simpler to use a spray mixed with one of 
the new spreader-sticker chemicals so that 
it will stay on the plant during rainy spells. 


Suggestions for Grouping 

Traditionally the madonna lily is planted 
in the border with delphinium. This is a 
striking combination, and one that never 
seems to become hackneyed. But there are 
other groupings that are effective, too: with 
L. hansoni and /or the Backhouse Hybrids; 
with the tall yellow spires of thermopsis; 
growing from soft lavender clouds of thalic- 
trum or out of pink heuchera; with rose or 
blue canterbury bells — all of these are 
excellent. It is thoroughly nice with a 
ground cover of apricot violas, and Miss 
Isabella Preston likes it against rambler 
roses. We have not tried it but should 
think, that in those gardens where they 
flower together, it might well be combined 
with Oriental poppies. These plant shapes 
make a good foil for each other and some of 
the new and more subtle tones of the 
Oriental poppy would be given clearer 
definition by contrast with the white of the 
lilies. The novelist, Rex Stout, has masses of 
them in his courtyard, interplanted with 
low-growing polyantha roses against a 
concrete wall that is painted deep and 
brilliant blue. 

The tall and stately stems make this lily 
completely appropriate for the formal 
garden. They may be used in isolated 
colonies for emphasis against a decorative 
wall or hedge or massed in long banks 
against the simple, clipped green hedge or 
cut-stone wall. Old, faded-red brick or 
weathered wood will both gain in depth and 
richness behind these lilies and, in their turn, 
bring out the delicate glow of the white 
petals. Where a path or allée opens to a 
vista long rows of the madonna lily will 
give even more enchantment when used to 
flank the walk. A warning is indicated here: 
the plants should not be too close to passers- 
by as the pollen stains badiy on contact. 

As everybody knows, Lilium candidum is 
a sweetly-fragrant lily. The scent is not so 
strong as that of either ZL. auratum or 
L. regale and does not have the same tend- 
ency to get heavier at night hence, for 
those to whom strong scents are unattrac- 
tive, it can safely be used in quantity 
and close to the open windows of the house. 
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Garden Week in Vermont 
For the benefit of Flowers and Services, Inc., 
and the Veterans’ Hospital at White River 
Junction, the Federated Garden Clubs of Ver- 
mont is sponsoring its first Garden Week in 
Vermont, July 14-20. 
Gardens to be opened to the public have been 
scheduled as follows: 
July 14 Bennington 
15 Bennington & Newfane 
16 Manchester 
17 Manchester, Rutland, Brownsville & 
Reading 
18 Middlebury 
19 Burlington 
20 Burlington 
As an added attraction from July 13-25, Man- 
chester will stage an Exhibition of Garden and 
Flower Paintings and Sculpture at the Southern 
Art Center. 
information about the 
from Mrs Theodore 
Vermont. 


Vermont 
More 

obtained 

Bennington, 


may be 


Old 


tours 
Goddard, 





~% COMING EVENTS 








June 1-7. Cincinnati, Ohio. Greater Cincinnati 
Garden Week, sponsored by the Ohio As- 
sociation of Garden Clubs and the Cin- 
cinnati-Times Star. The tours list 70 gardens 

June 8. Northfield, Ill. Iris and peony gardens 
of Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Claar open under the 
auspices of the Chicago Garden Institute. 

June 10-12. Columbus, Ohio. Second annual 
Garden Writers’ Short Course 

June 11. Arlington, Mass. Rose Festival and 
Morning Coffee of the Arlington Garden 
Club at the First Parish Congregational 
Church, Arlington Center, 10 A. 

June 11-12. Plymouth, Mass. “Enjoy Out- 
doors” exhibition of the Plymouth Garden 
Club in Memorial Hall 

June 13-16. E. Lansing, Mich. National meet- 
ing and the American Rose Society. 

June 15-28. Barre, Mass. Natural Science and 
Conservation Workshop at Cook’s Canyon, 
sponsored by the Mass. Audubon Society. 

June 15-29. Newark, N. Y. Rose Festival at 
the gardens of Jackson & Perkins Company. 

June 15-July 15. Michigan City, Ind. Rose 
Festival, International Friendship Gardens 

June 18. Swampscott, Mass. Flower Show of 
the Farm and Garden Club of Swampscott. 

with the centennial 

Tedesco Country Club. 


in connection city’s 
celebration at the 

June 19-20. Front Royal, Va. Tenth annual 
Lily Show of the Garden Club of Virginia in 
Warren County High School Gymnasium. 

June 22. Mundelein, Ill. Rose Festival at 
“Rosebrae” gardens of Mr. & Mrs. C. 
Eugene Pfister. Auspices of Chicago Garden 
Institute. 

June 24-25. Boston, Mass. June exhibition of 
the Mass. Horticultural Society in coopera- 
tion with the New England Rose Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

June 24-26. Cambridge, Mass. Annual meet- 
ing of the Herb Society of America at the 
Commander Hotel. 

June 24-27. Boston, Mass. Annual convention 
of the Men’s Garden Club of America 
Headquarters, the Sheraton-Plaza. 

June 25. Salem, Mass. “Chestnut Street Day” 
open houses and gardens, 10:30 A. M.-5:00 
P.M 
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| during May and June 


| CHERS } 


| planting guide, 
| Questions answered, New equipment, Source of Supply 


| HOUSE PLANTS, Rooted Cuttings of 


| postage 
| Orlando, Florida. 





| Strawberries em Eve: 
bearing $2.25 per 100. Postpaid. HAT FIEL D PL ANT 
F is 


TRAINED HORTICULTURIST, 


June 30. Boston, Mass. Horticultural meeting | 


of the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Harold Bent speaking on 
“Basic garden flowers and their culture”. 


June 30-July 1. Cleveland, Ohio. 1952 annual | 
meeting and Lily Show of the North Ameri- | 
can Lily Society in Exhibition Hall of the | 


Higbee Auditorium. 

July 10-11. Amherst, Mass. Mass. 
Growers’ Association Summer meeting in 
French Hall, University of Mass. 


Flower 


| July 14-20. Garden Week in Vermont. 


July 23-26. Boston, Mass. Annual meeting of 


the Hemerocallis Society, Hotel Somerset. 


SHRUBS AND TREES 


10 HYBRID RHODODENDRONS $4.95. Postpaid 
Hardy sturdy plants 5-6 inches. 
Reds and Purples. 10 or more leaves should bloom 
second year and evermore Will! grow in shade or Sun 
Acid Soil. Plants have good root ball in Peat. FIS- 
NURSERY SERVICE, Sandy Hill Road, 
Bakerstown, Pennsylvania. 


OTHER OFFERINGS 
GREENHOUSE GARDENING MAGAZINE 
The only publication regularly devoted to better green- 


gardening. Regular features include: Seasonal 
Orchid culture, Rare tropical plants, 


house 


for plants, bulbs, seed, etc., Greenhouse news and man- 
agement. Edited by Ernest C habot, Author of * pen 
house Gardening for a a Bi. monthly, 2-ye 

subscription 12 issues $1.00. NDER GLASS. 
1-5 Main Street, fn rane, Mh og New York. 


GREGOR’'S HUMMING BIRD FEEDERS, reservoir 


type, eliminates may a refilling 
Fascinating hobby, thoughtful gift. Two feeders, boxed, 
instructions, for $2.00 postpaid. JOHN GREGOR, 510 


used professionally, 


| Townline Rd., Nanuet, New York. 


STOLEN, ANTIQUE LEAD FIGURE of child hold- 
ing candle, draped in shawl, circular base, Height about 
24”, weight about 60 pounds, from the garden of 
Gordon Hebb, 517 Grove Street, Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, about December 15. Reward for information 
leading to recovery. Telephone WEllesley 5-0993-R. 


all kinds 


African Violets 35 cents. Free catalog. MAPLEWOOD 


GARDENS, 7785 Alicia, Maplewood, Missouri. 
| GARDEN BOOKS, old 


| specialty 


and new. Out-of-f prints a 
Lists free. W. WOOD, Copemish 2, Mich- 
gan. 


FANCY LEAF CALADIUM PLANTS, brilliant colors. 
many varieties. Ship well. 4 for $1.00, 25 for $5.00, 
15%. L. S. GARDINER, Rt. 1, Box 5A 


“DAVID'S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS make topsoil 
for gardens and turn compost. Free folder. *“‘DAVID’'S 
= EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksvi'le, 
Maine. 


ORCHIDS — Fine Hybrid seedlings in various sizes 
Write for listing HOWARD L. MILLER, Orchids, 


| Blair Road, Georgetown, Ohio. 


FRENCH LILACS — Beautiful double pink lilac, 
Edward J. Gardner—Finest true pink lilac to aate. Ask 
for price list. It describes this lilac and 160 other vari- 
eties and also many fine peonies. EDWARD J. GARD- 
NER NURSERY, 201 Rich Street, Horicon, Wis- 
consin. 


DELPHINIUMS—new double pink, rose and others: 
also choice Primroses. Free catalog. OFFERMAN 
DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, 
Seattle 6, Washington. 


ACTUMUS—Fertility builder. Promotes root growth, 

healthy plants. Sample 25c makes 40 gallons. OR- 
GANIC SUPPLIES, P. O. Box 820, Pittsfield, 
assachusetts. 


DWARF YOUR OWN TREES, outdoors and indoors, 
by the ancient Oriental secret of bonsai used in the world 
famous miniature gardens of Japan. Instructions $5.00. 
Free rare seeds of exotic, fragrant, flowering trees of 
Hawaii 2 ascinating, profitable hobby. POLYNESIAN 
PLANTS 1244 Nakuina Street, Dept. 115, Hono- 
lulu 17, Hawai 


FOR SALE: New September Everbearing Red Rasp- 
berry Plants. 10 for $2.00. Latham Reds sr: for $3. — 
Superfection $3.50 per 100. 


ARM, R. D. 1, Gowanda, New York 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Flower Arrange, 


ment Lecturer, Garden Designer, Cultured Woman 


| College Degree, desires position hotel, institution, club, 


school, or private home; capable taking full charge; can 
drive and type. Box 69, Care of Horticulture. 


CLASSIFIED 


| Rate 16 cents a word, minimum $2.60, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS, SUPPLIES 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Latest varieties, many others. 

Supplies. GRIST, Brom Dutcher Road, Buzzards 

Bay, Massachusetts. Route 6 or 28, at Buzzards Bay 

ae take Lincoln Avenue then Rip Van Winkle 
ay. 


JANIE’S AFRICAN VIOLET GARDEN. 100 New 
and old varieties. Send for list. JANIE CHADWELL, 


Box 682, Middlesboro, Kentucky. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. New Varieties. Pink Lily of 
Valley. Woodland Yellow Violets. Stamp for list. THE 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pennsylvania. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


WILL SUPPLY America's Finest Chrysanthemum 
Cuttings. CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS, 165 
Akron Street, Lockport, New York. 


WONDER SPOONS. Free catalog describing Burma 
Bright, Grand Canyon, Remember Me, Carol C., Goc 
night Irene, Janice, Lovely Nell, Rosemary, and 130 
other good ones. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, New 
Jersey. 


DAYLILIES 


DAYLILY AND BEARDED IRIS Price List sent upon 
request. You will be pleased with our quality plants and 
prices. M. T. YOUNG, Tallulah, Louisiana. 


DAYLILIES: “ALL OF AND ONLY DR. STOUT'S 
HYBRIDS. New Colors. New Sizes. New Seasons 
fae 10¢ for illustrated catalog telling Why, When 
How, Which and Where to Plant. FARR NURSERY 
CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. 


DAYLILIES — Largest, most complete listing avail- 
able today. Large, fresh plants at lowest prices, retail 
and wholesale. FLORALWOOD GARDENS, Box 
1088, Yakima, Washington. 


G LADIOLUS 


GLADIOLUS, **“GENERAL EISENHOWER,” Giant 

Begonia Rose Flower. 25 Jumbo Bulbs for $1.50, post- 
aid. L. VAN STAALDUINEN & SONS, Pantego, 
orth Carolina. 


SPRINGLADS — Hardy Eurasian Species, Fall 
planted, bloom in Spring without thrips. List 16C free 
PHILIP O. BUCH, Rockaway, New Jereey. 


300 GLADS. 100 Flowering Bulbs, 100 Bublets, 100 
Seed. $2.98. POSTPAID. ELLSWORTH GARDENS, 
Box 6D, San Mateo, California. 


IRIS 


! 
| 100 BEST IRIS. Write for price list or order any of the 


following specials from this ad: Blue Shimmer, Minnie 
Colquitt, Mulberry Rose, Sable and Tiffanja, 75c each; 
Black Forest, Bryce Canyon, Chantilly, Katherine Fay, 
Lady Mohr and Master Charles, $1.00 each; Blue 
Rhythm, $1.50 each; Chamois, Extravaganza, Helen 
McGregor and Lady Boscawen, $2.00 each. Three of 
any one variety for the price of two. WICKER’S IRIS 





GARDEN, 1101 22nd Street, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


IRIS-DAYLILIES. We offer as usual the finest of 
vigorous field grown plants freshly dug on orders 
Guarantee good condition on arrival. Beautiful large 
hybrids easily grown. Prompt service. State inspecte 

Catalog 10c deductable on first order. ELMHE ERST 
G ARDENS, Post Office Box S, Rosemead 9, Calif. 


IRI IS — $6.00 VALU E FOR $4.50. Your CHOICE 
PEONIES, DAYLILIES, PERENNIALS. WE 
OFFER VIGOROUS HIGH GRADE eLANTS IN 
MANY VARIETIES. CATALOG FREE, IMPERIAL 
IRIS GARDENS, Cornell, Illinois. 

BEARDED IRIS FROM WASHINGTON’S FAM- 
OUS PUYALLUP VALLEY. 10 lovely Iris, your choice 
$3.25. List free. CONNELLY’S IRIS GARDEN, 1012 
Second Avenue, N. W., Puyallup, Washington. 


SHRUBS AND TREES 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum); Rhododendron 
(Maximum) Kalmia (Laure!) ">" (Tsuga); White 
pine (Strobus); Heavily rooted. Wet Spg. moss packed . 
3-4 Ft. 100, $32.00; 50 $20.00; Doz., wid 50. PREPAID, 
NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, 
Georgia. 


“JUNIOR TREES” are an ideal nature study such 
as Tulip tree 187-24" or Pin Oak 67-12” or Chinese 
Elm 18”-24” with sixty others to select from. They are 
nice gifts too. Price $2.00 eac h. Free planting instruc 

tions and complete list of “Junior Trees." HEMING- 





WAY TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Michigan. 
AZALEAS—40 varieties in red, pink, white, purple: and 
UCK- 


combinations of these colors. Send for 1952 list. 
| INGHAM NURSERY, Buckingham, Pennsylvania. 
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PEONIES e IRISES 


DAY LILIES e POPPIES 


Colorful Catalog Free 
Early orders advised 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
Vg Miles E. on U.S. 30, “The Peony City” 
VAN WERT, OHIO 





NORTHERN GROWN 
NATIVE FERNS, PLANTS, 
EVERGREENS 
NEW HYBRID LILIES 

se 2 eens ae 


GREEN BUSH GARDENS | 


Cherlotte, 
Vermont 











HIGH NITROGEN 


Micha PEAT 














Hardy, gunnaiad plants for rock gar- 
dens or borders, many potted for sum- 
mer moving. Visitors welcome. Cata- 
log with road map. Dept. B. 
MOORESTOWN 

REX. 1 D. PEARCE “Soluce 


DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, PERMANENT. 

nome BEAUTY. LESS LABOR. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
ID /0c FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 

WHEN-HOW-WMERE-WHICH. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


BOX 452 womttsoore, Pa. 





GARDENS 


‘Designers of 
Distinctive Gardens” 


PHONE HAMILTON-S31 
3 Box 73, HAMILTON, MASS. 





Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. WY 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN «::. 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


BETTER THAN FERTILIZER! 


CcTIV ly useful conditioning, 
BUIL DING -— BALANC ING soils (which no chemicai 
fertiliser ean do!) whether you use it direct in soils, mulches 
hot beds, — or for making better compost quicker the odor 
less way, even from garbage, sawdust or soot ANY 
MONTH OF THE YEAR! Complete details free. 425 Ib 
compost size, $1; 1350-1700 Ib. size $2.49. POSTPAID. 
Your local dealer or 
| BRECK’S, 401 Summer St., 
i Boston, Mass. SOILSERVICE, 
P.O. Box 131, Townsend, Mass. 




















Washington’s Greenhouse 
From page 237 


plished an accurate reconstruction of Gen- 
eral Washington’s greenhouse in the flower 
garden. The original greenhouse had been 
completely destroyed by fire in December, 
1835. Then the walls deteriorated and 
crumbled during the following years. 

Twenty-five years later a_ utilitarian 
greenhouse was raised on the site, since 
sufficient evidence was not at hand to per- 
form an accurate reconstruction. Since that 
time sketches of the original, photographs 
of the ruins, and descriptive details have 
been recovered to provide the needed in- 
formation. The result is a “plain and stately 
structure” which will be on exhibition for 
the first time this year. 


Observations Made in 1859* 


N each garden Washington erected 

small houses, of octagonal form, for 
the storage of seeds and implements of 
horticulture. These are yet standing. The 
lower portion of each is of brick, and the 
remainder of plank, wrought so as to 
resemble blocks of stone. These garden- 
houses, and waterclosets of similar form and 
dimensions, standing on the borders of the 
garden near the mansion, are now (1859) 
fallen into almost hopeless decay. The mas- 
sive brick walls around both gardens re- 
main in perfect preservation. 


Garden House Sketched by Lossing 


“On the North side of the flower-garden 
Washington erected quite an extensive con- 
servatory for plants, into which he collected 
many rare exotics. Some of them were pre- 
sented to him as testimonials of esteem, and 
others were purchased at the garden of 
John Bartram, near Philadelphia. Bartram 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and 
an eminent botanist. He had died during 
the Revolution, leaving his business in the 
able hands of his son William, who, in 1791, 
published a most interesting account of his 
botanical explorations through the Southern 
states of our Union. 

“A few tropical plants found their way to 
the Potomac occasionally, upon 
from the West Indies. Among the latter, on 
one occasion, were some fine lemon-trees of 
large growth, and from them Washington 


vessels 


selected two or three. Others were propa- 
gated from these by cuttings, until, at the 
time of his death, they had become quite 
a grove in one end of the conservatory. Only 
one of these now remains. It was standing 
in the flower-garden when I was there in 
1858, by the side of a fine century-plant, 
which was sent to Washington by a gentle- 
man at Porto Rico, in 1798. The tree is about 
fifteen feet in height; and, though bearing 
fruit in abundance, shows signs of decay. 


The Sago Palm in 1859 


“At the junction of two of the principal 
avenues in the flower-garden, I saw one 
other plant — and only one — that had 
experienced the fostering care of Washing- 
tion. It was a Sago Palm, an East India pro- 
duction, from which is obtained the article 
of domestic use known as pearl sago, a 
species of fecula or starch. It stands in a 
large tub in which flowers were blooming; 
and its tufted leaves, like immense feathers, 
growing from the heavy stem seven feet 
from the ground, were fresh and beautiful. 

“The Lemon Tree, the Century Plant, 
and the Sago Palm, are all that remain of 
the movable plants which belonged to 
Washington, and were taken from the 
green-house when it was destroyed by fire 
in December, 1835, the same night when 
the destructive element consumed more 
than five hundred buildings and other 
property valued at more than twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, in the city of New York.” 


The Century Plant and Lemon Tree 
*Pages 142-147 Quoted from Mount Vernon and 


Its Associations, Historical, Biographical, and 
Pictorial. By Benson J. Lossing. 
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Favorite Yellow Roses 


by Myrnice C. Morgan, Baldwin, Kansas 


HERE confusion 

about the identity of yellow bush roses. 
Perhaps this is the fault of those of us who 
have years of experience in rose growing, 
and who chat glibly about Harison’s 
Yellow and Rosa hugonis. No wonder the 
subject is confusing when some nurserymen 
themselves get these roses mixed. I have at 
hand the catalog of a reputable Mid-west 
nursery which lists Rosa hugonis as “the 
old-fashioned fragrant yellow rose of grand- 
mother’s garden.” 

Our grandmothers never saw a Father 
Hugo's rose because it was not received at 
the Arnold Arboretum before 1908 and was 
first catalogued in this country in the 1920's. 
I have the 1929 catalog from which I 
ordered our first plant; here it is listed as a 
“new”’ rose. It is probably as old as the Old 
World of China whence it was taken from 
the wild by a Welsh priest named Hugh 
Scallan, who sent a parcel of dried plants to 
the British Museum. Some rose hips found 
in this dry material were sent to Kew 
Gardens where they were planted and 
grown. When the plants blossomed, the 
rose was named Rosa hugonis for its dis- 
coverer. Hence the common name, Father 
Hugo's rose. 

This golden rose of China, so recently 
brought to the notice of the Western world 
has already found a place for itself. The 
original plant which we bought has been 
most carefully preserved, and wherever the 
family moved, a sizeable section of Father 
Hugo's rose went along just the same as the 
piano and the dining table. A good start 
also was left in the old home and many a 
root has been given to friends and to the 
children as they made homes of their own. 
For this rose is very easily propagated from 
root shoots; a small new shoot quickly 


seems to be some 


grows into a shapely bush. 

One reason that I have been so anxious 
to preserve the original stock is because we 
found that not all stock sold for Father 
Hugo has the charm of this original. A 
certain such bush has flowers of a pale color 
with a faint sickish odor and grows in a 
less graceful habit. The true R. hugonis has 
foliage as delicate as a fern and, when in 
full bloom, the long, gracefully-arched canes 
are wreaths of gold laden with the sweetest 
of brier-rose fragrance. 

The “‘old fashioned yellow rose of grand- 
mother’s garden” is catalogued as Harison’s 
yellow with the date 1830. It is no doubt a 


member of the yellow eglantine family 
which grows wild in Asia Minor and which 
appears in both single and double forms. 
The yellow eglantine is commonly called 
“the yellow rose,” so our grandmothers 
were not so far wrong when they called this 
old favorite simply “the yellow rose.”” But 
if you would be sure of what you are get- 
ting, ask for Harison’s yellow. 

This delightful yellow rose has medium 
sized, semi-double flowers, about twice as 
large as the single flowers of the Hugonis 
while the color and fragrance are much the 
same. The bush is taller and somewhat 
scraggly and should be grown more for the 
sake of its flowers than as an ornamental 
shrub. Rosa hugonis grows naturally in a 
shapely, rounded form and is worth having 
for its graceful twigs and beautiful foliage 
even if it never bloomed. Our unpredictable 
Spring freezes sometimes kill the buds; this 
is its only fault as I see it. 

Harison’s yellow is described as very 
hardy and easily grown, but many a com- 
plaint comes to me from those who have 
trouble getting it established. I believe that 
it appreciates a fairly loose soil with plenty 
of humus. At least, I have seen it do well 
under those conditions. It also often seems 
to thrive under neglect, but is certainly 
worth a little care. 

Agnes is a superb, yellow shrub rose 
a hybrid rugosa. It originated in Canada 
a hybrid of Persian yellow and R. rugosa 
alba, and has the characteristic rough 
foliage of the rugosa type. The flowers are 
an exquisite ivory yellow and are beautiful 
in form. This is a rose for difficult soils and 
climates, combining hardiness with charm. 

Other yellows among the wild roses are 
certain of the Scotch roses, R. zanthina of 
China and Korea, and R. ecae (more cor- 
rectly, R. primula) from the table lands of 
Central Asia. This last is described by 
Ernest Wilson as a rose of rare beauty and 
perfect hardiness. The flowers of pale 
yellow are borne freely, and the glossy, 
green leaves with sweet brier fragrance, 
together with red thorns make an attrac- 
tive plant the whole year round. 

R. zanthina is either single or double; the 
double variety is catalogued as superior to 
R. hugonis in flower and foliage by reason of 
an extended blooming period. Ernest Wil- 
son, however, records that he has never 
seen it as beautiful in this country as it 
grows in its native habitat of far-away Korea. 





PLANT BUYERS GUIDE. 





By Edwin F. Steffek, $7.50 

Serious gardeners should not be without this excellent guide that lists 441 
sources for specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals and bulbs. It is the 
only accurate and complete book of its kind in print. If you want to know 
where to find it, the Guide will tell you where it can be purchased. 

Why not order your copy today! 
HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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| MASSACHUSETTS 

, HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
in cooperation with the 

New England Rose Society 


JUNE SHOW 
Special Features 
Lily Garden 
Rock Garden 


Roses, Annuals, Perennials, Early 
Vegetables, etc. 


Tuesday, June 24 


2:00 P.M. — 9:00 P.M. 


Wed., June 25 


9:00 P.M. 





10:00 A.M. 








HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Admission Free 

















|X The White House, Belle Isle, 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


PLANT DOCTOR DAY (A Garden 
Clinic) 

sponsored by the Horticultural Society, 
with the Detroit Department of Parks 
and Recreation and Michigan State 
College cooperating. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 10:00 A.M. 
4:00 P.M., At Belle Isle, Detroit (near 
the Conservatory) 

This Clinic is for all those who have 
gardening or home grounds problems, 
and is open to the public. Admission 
free. Come and consult the specialists. 
Bring a picnic lunch. 


ANNOUNCING 

THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
Meeting, June 13, 14, 15 and 16— 
Kellog Center of Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College Campus. 
HIGHLIGHTS-— 

National Rose Show, June 13 and 14. 
Rose Judging School, June 16. Lectures 
by Michigan State College Professors, 
June 14. 

Visit to Johnson Rose Garden, Lake 
Odessa, June 15 (afternoon) Junior 
Forum Hour, with Bess Hardy, Moder- 
ator, June 15 (evening) Tours of 
Campus and local gardens. 














( DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


The HERBARIST ‘2 


1952 
PRICE $1.00 





AN ANNUAL 
BACK ISSUES 1938—1951 

A Limited Edition—Written and Published by 

THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 





WHOLE PLACE FREE|FR 





ATTRACTS FLIES TO DEATH 
FROM INDOORS AND OUT 
Flies leave house, barn, 
yard and garden to follow 
the mystery scent to sure 
death in trap. Imagine! 
10,000 flies caught at a 
time! Your whole place is 

cleared of the pests! 


CONTROL FLUID 
INCLUDED 
Bottle of Control 
Fluid, sufficient for 
full season's opera- 
tion, comes with | 
Fly Trap—the com- 
plete outfit sent 
postpaid for only 

$4.49. 


& & Pa 


Xm oe I | 
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NEW INVENTION KEEPS YOUR 





ENTIRE TOWN 
RID OF FLIES 


No Polio! 


One test town was 
freed from filth-carry- 
ing, disease- spreading 
flies by a network of 
traps. While it is not 
established that flies 
spread polio, not a sin- 
gle case was reported 
in this town during the 
test. Why take chances ? 











OM DIRTY, DISEASE-BEARING FLIES 


“Mystery Scent” Trap 
Lures Flies, Kills Them 
by the Thousands! 


Picture your whole place free from 
flies—free from the annoyance and 
damage they cause, the filth and dis- 
ease they spread! This incredible 
new outdoor trap lures flies to their 
doom in droves—draws them away 
from house, barn, yard, even from 
animals, garbage, manure piles — 
traps them and destroys them by 
thousands—10,000 at a time! 

The secret? A special fly-scent acts 
like radar—attracts flies from every 
quarter straight into trap—to die 
with their eggs. Works wonders in 
yards and gardens, on farms, out- 
side dairies, food markets, restau- 
rants, factories, hospitals, motels, etc. 


WIPES OUT ALL KINDS OF 
GERM-CARRYING FLIES! 


All kinds of flies are destroyed: 
houseflies, green bottles, blue bottles, 
flesh flies, horse flies, midges, etc. 
Beneficial, pollinating insects such 
as bees and butterflies NOT affected. 
Here’s real protection for your fam- 
ily, for pets, livestock, poultry, from 
filthy, germ-carrying flies than can 
spread up to 30 communicable dis- 
eases. Here’s wholesale extermina- 
tion of flies at low cost. 


This new outdoor fly trap re- 


ORDER NOW BY MAIL- MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! places sprays, poisons, sticky adhe- 


Called “Big Stinky” because of its mystery You take no risk—-BRECK’S famous 135-  F.*™ F adiinten Gaiman Wales. 
scent lure, this sensational new kind of fly year-old GUARANTEE ASSURES SAT- saiane aa ada desi: <a" 
trap comes to you complete with Y% gal. ISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. Don't Poneway” top leads flies into escape- 
container and full-season bottle of Control wait until the supply is all gone; send for proof glass container where special 
Fluid for only $4.49 postpaid. Mail coupon your Big Stinky Outdoor Fly Trap today. Control Fluid speeds chemical 
or write, enclosing check or money order. Put to work at once. Order No. HR495. destruction. 


r 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG | BRECK’S, 678 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 
Za Outdoor Fly Traps, Order No 
é and GardenG bortle of Control Fluid. I en- | 
678 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. é 


Latest edition, filled with Breck’s distinctive home | 
! 
| HR495, tw be sent postpaid, PRINT NAME 
’ ! close only $4.49 each, under 
| | your GUARANTEE OF SATIS- | ADDRESS 
| FACTION OR MONEY BACK. | 
I 
| 
L 





and gift suggestions. Scores of ideas! Write for it. | | ear Big Stinky 
| each complete with full-season 
RELIABLE SINCE 1818 Amount enclosed $____— coum 6 tone 





